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LORDSHIP OF THE AIR 


Ow one aspect of this war the prophets have 
been justified by the event. From Lord Baldwin 
to H. G. Wells, from Lawrence of Arabia to the 
ordinary men and women looking up at the 
roaring skies, they all said that this would be an 
air war. They were right. Sea-power is still 
essential to troop-transport and supply, and the 
only means of consolidating victory is still occupa- 
tion by land forces. But ships without air cover 
are defenceless against the bomber, as we learnt 
when the Repulse went down, and no army can 
advance without protection against dive-bombing. 
On the other hand, the bomber, without any 
land force, can inflict the equivalent of major 
defeats upon an enemy over whom air ascendancy 
has been secured. Air mastery, as we are now 
witnessing in the devastating raids upon Axis 
cities, is the key to victory in modern war. And 
while the other relative novelty, the use of the 
armoured division, has a foreseeable limit to its 
development, it is obvious that we are still far 
from finality in air-craft operations. 
Anglo-American raids on Germany and !taly 
are now, somewhat belatedly, used by Franco 
and other Axis spokesmen as propaganda for 
peace. But it does not need the outcries of 
Franco, who has so conveniently forgotten 
Guernica, to make the people realise the final 
implications for civilisation of air warfare. We 
all know its possibilities, most of us from experi- 
ence. Some British propagandists, who should 
know. better, as well as some Americans, who are 
without experience, mistakenly think that 
gloating over destruction will be popular with 
the people. They are beside the mark. One 
of the strange things about this struggle is 
that so few people feel vindictive about air 
bombardments ; many express sorrow that enemy 
towns should suffer as ours have done. They 
can still think in human terms and remember 
that we are exterminating, not Hitler and Mussolini 
and Goebbels and Goring and Himmler— 
which we should all love to do—but people very 
like ourselves. Civilised people mourn toc for 
the old, beautiful cities which are part of the 
expression of the other side, the creative side, of 
the European spirit. Nausea afflicts us when 


occasionally B.B.C. announcers depart from 
the objective tones befitting tragedies which 
only the most absolute military necessity can 
justify. We know that we have to go through 
with it; we ask, without hypocrisy, that 
every effort should be made to restrict the 
damage to civilian life, and bombing should be 
accompanied by assurances that if they turn 
against their rulers a hopeful and honourable 
future is in store for them. 

After the war we cannot reverse history, and 
“abolish the air”? as Lord Trenchard said he 
wished to twenty years ago. We must fasten on 
the fact that air control now means world control. 
This is the clue to common policy in peace. 
If Britain, the United States and the Soviet 
Union use the overwhelming power which they 
will command in the hour of victory to organise 
a world air control to be used for the maintenance 
of peace, they will have assured at least a breathing 
space for mankind. If they fail to make an 
effective agreement the world can only look 
forward to the suicide of human society. 

The organisation of air control is not politically 
easy. Obviously the power to manufacture and 
use aeroplanes, both military and civil, cannot he 
left in private and irresponsible hands ; air control 
further involves a very large surrender of the 
sovereign power of all States to a world organisa- 
tion which will not lie within the command of 
any of them, even the greatest. Now it is idle to 
pretend that American Business has yet reached 
the stage in its thinking when they realise this 
pre-condition of world order. Far from it. 
Many of the most wealthy and influential sections 
of Republican magnates are delightedly rejoicing 
in the conception of an American air-imperialism, 
in which, by dint of their capacity for mass- 
production of aircraft, they hope to dominate the 
the habitable earth—a policy which would only 
make sense if they had no potential rivals. The 
pressure of such groups makes it hard for President 
Roosevelt, who has shown that he is aware of the 
issues at stake, to make progress in air planning 
with Britain ; while here the boasts of the American 
flying interests stimulate a similar attitude 
among those who look forward to deyeloping the 


British side of civil aviation. The problem of 
Russia is simpler. Her air industry is already 
nationalised ; technically the U.S.S.R. is pre- 
pared for an international link-up. Stalin’s policy 
will, no doubt, be dictated, as hitherto, by his 
estimate of the intentions of the capjtalist Powers. 
The war has shown that the Soviet Union is as 
dependent upon collective security as we are. 
We should therefore try to persuade the United 
States to hurry the tempo of their political 
reflection, as the main factor lackjag for agree- 
ment between the Great Powers,jand the best 
way of doing that will be for Britgin to produce 
as quickly as possible a practicaYle scheme by 
which World Airways may be organised for the 
general, and not for the private for the purely 
national interest. 

As for the European States, thdy have, in this 
matter, learnt to be realistic.) Passionately 
nationalistic as they still are and unabie, if we 
judge at all from their represenfatives here, to 
achieve a common policy on many Ppther problems, 
they are yet agreed, without, weg believe, a dis- 
sentient voice, on the absolute gecessity of the 











internationalisation of the air. jThey tend to 
think of this in regional tegms, with the 
abolition of national air forces asfsuch, and with 


n of all nations 
common 


a European air force as the guard 
against aggression. They also agcept a 
European control of the manufcture of planes 
and of the main routes and aempdromes. This 
unanimity, based on the bitte experience 
Belgrade and Rotterdam, of Antiverp and of the 
refugees on the roads of Burgundy, must be used 
to make a working security. 

The technical condition of th 
presents difficulties which seem 
parison. It may be said to hav 
working already, in the internati 
of the R.A.F. and in the warti 
of the civilian routes. The exp@rts 
given a policy to carry out, woujd have no great 
difficulty in framing an air s¥stem in which 
world flying was pooled zoned, while 
necessarily leaving the major fhare of control 
with the Great Powers which mygst take the major 
responsibility. That the obftacles are not 
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technical, but political, became clear enough 
the debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
The debate turned on the efficiency of civi 
aviation and though some M.P.s talked sensib 
about an oe scheme the speakers 
behalf of the aircraft industry did not see 

their ideas about national and private iti 
were just blue-prints for the next war. Thi 
debate shows that only a few M.P.s ; yet 


i 


8 ae: 


cat 


realised the elementary fact that only by inter- 
national control of the civilian plane pay which 
is convertible to use for bombi ~ 
transport, can there be any possib of world 


The Government, which to-day speaks 


can hold, should step in to state what it knows to 
be the truth and produce a sane plan for Inter- 
national Airways after the war. 


Germany on the Defensive 


General Dittmar, whose wireless commentaries 
are supposedly inspired to some extent by the 
German High Command, devoted his radio talk 
last Monday to elaboration (supported by the 
usual ponderous references to Clausewitz) of the 
argument that Germany could well afford to remain 
on the defensive and by so doing would retain the 
initiative in the sense of forcing her enemies to 
deliver an attack, which would be disastrous for 
them, on the Fortress of Europe. He prefaced 
this argument with the admission that in 1918 
Ludendorf’s final offensive in the West was forced 
on Germany because passivity would have meant 
that the Allies would accumulate an ultimately 
overwhelming force in the field. It seems doubt- 
ful whether the General’s audience in Germany 
could have been greatly reassured by this attempt 
to prove that conditions in 1943 are radically 
different from those existing 25 years ago. German 
listeners must be painfully aware that the same 
concentration of Allied force against Germany 
is now proceeding apace; that the Axis fortress, 
notwithstanding Germany’s conquests, is still too 
limited in area and suffers from too many important 
deficiencies (oil, fats, rubber and certain metals) 
to be economically self-supporting ; that Germany 
has already. passed the peak of mobilisable man- 
power ; that under the growing weight of air attack 
the volume of her war production and the efficiency 
of her internal communications must steadily de- 
cline ; and that even the (invariably exaggerated) 
German claims of U-boat sinkings during the 
past spring afford no indication that Allied plans are 
being seriously interfered with, much less crippled, 
by defensive submarine operations. In_ short, 
the analogy between 1943 and 1918 is much more 
apparent than the difference which General Ditt- 
mar endeavoured to prove. It by no means follows 
from his talk that the German High Command, 
whose members must be well aware of the demorali- 
sing effect of a Maginot complex on troops’ morale, 
is not planning a “‘ preventive ” attack this summer 
on the Eastern Front—perhaps in late summer 
when new divisions raised by last winter’s comb- 
out are fully trained and the Allies’ Mediterranean 
plans have been more clearly disclosed. What does 
seem probable is that, except on the unlikely 
assumption that General Dittmar was being used 
simply to mystify and mislead, the German High 
Command is now endeavouring, as a precautionary 
measure, to dispel any hopes that the German public 
still entertains of the long-promised, long-deferred, 
“*final victory this year.” 

Hard Bargaining in Algiers 

(he political manoeuvres which are being 
conducted behind closed doors in Algiers bear 
a resemblance, which would be amusing were 
the issue less serious, to those which centred 
round the figure of Achilles in another theatre 
of war many buried centuries ago. M. Peyrouton 
has eliminated himself from the political scene 
by tendering (maliciously ?) to each General as 
“President of the Executive Committee ”’ his resig- 


nation from the Governor-Generalship of Algeria. 
Thus one personality, whose retention of office 
de Gaullists would presumably have regarded 
as an insuperable stumbling block to agreement 
between the Generals, has now been liquidated. 


the Executive Committee. 


American Coal Stoppage 
There are two factors, one economic and one 


apparently were ready to concede an advance 
of one dollar. According to usual procedure in 
such matters, Mr. Lewis would now be appealing 
to the Administration to bring pressure on the 
employers. He prefers to continue the strike, 
and the War Labour Board has ruled that there 
can be no further wage negotiations while the 
stoppage lasts. This throws the ball to the 
President, who has two obvious methods of 
stopping the strike. Both of these would suit 
Mr. Lewis by making the President highly 
unpopular with the mass of Labour all over the 


States, which has so far been his strongest , 


It therefore seems unlikely that Mr. 
Roosevelt will either use his powers to conscript 
miners and then send them back to the pits 
as soldiers, or that he will impound their Union 
funds. One result of the strike will be to 
strengthen the Republican move in Congress 
for anti-strike legislation. If Mr. Lewis refuses 
to call off the strike, the danger to American 
production will be great and swift, and public 
agitation against the Mineworkers Union will 
certainly be supported by the A.F. of L., affilia- 
tion to which Mr. Lewis is seeking. 


support. 


Priorities 

The British Government has just presented 
to the Turkish Government five merchant ships 
of 5,000 tons each. This is cheerful news. If 
we can afford to be so generous towards a Power 
whose friendship we are seeking, the plight of our 
shipping can hardly be so grave as some Members 
of the Government had suggested. We recall 
in this connection that in the recent debate, 
when Mr. Eden had to explain why no Jewish 
refugees are in fact reaching Palestine, though 
thousands in the Balkans are awaiting rescue, he 
gave as the explanation the shortage of shipping. 
Yet these five ships were in these waters with 
nothing urgent to do for our own military pur- 
poses. If Downing Street were as eager as it 
proposes to be to rescue some of Hitler’s victims, 
might it not have made it a condition, in pre- 
senting these ships to the Turks, that on their 
first voyage under a neutral flag they should 
carry some Jewish children to the National 
Home ? ; 


The Postal Workers and the T.U.C. 


The announcement by Sir Walter Citrine that 
the Trades Union Congress proposes to accept 
the affiliation of the Union of Post Office Workers, 
and to place the full support of Congress behind 
them if the Government takes action against 
them, puts the Prime Minister in an awkward 
dilemma. Mr. Churchill must share with the 
managers of the Conservative Party both the 
initial responsibility for the entirely indefensible 
severities of the 1937 Trade Union Act and the 
more recent responsibility for accepting the 
Conservative veto on the moderate amendments 
of the Act asked for by the T.U.C, The Union 
of Post Office Workers, in deciding to defy the 
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Mr. Bevin Looks Forward 


A very interesting interview with Mr. Beyj 
appeared in this week’s Sunday Times. He insiste 
particularly, for example, on the need to plan fq 
the full use after the war of the great factorig 
built for war purposes and to set out to create n 
communities round those factories in order 
reduce the waste of time and energy on transpoy 
to and from work without reproducing the pre 
war conditions of urban congestion and dj 
unity. He insisted too on the need to app 
wartime methods of mass production to the mz 
of cheap: “ utility ’-goods for the consumers j 
time of peace; and he pertinently instance 
refrigerators, washing machines, and other hous¢ 
hold requisites, which could by this means be 
on the market at vastly lower prices than hither 
With these aspirations he coupled warning, 
“If there is to be high-pressure salesmanshij 
and weekly payments and high rates of interes 
you cannot get the demand and the producti 
that will expand employment and bring thes 
amenities into the homes of the country.”’ An 
again, “‘ If, in the sacred name of private ente 
prise, these amenities are to be left to private con 
trol and distribution the mass of the public 
not get the full benefit of them, and the field ¢ 
employment which they should open up.to wom¢ 
will be largely closed.”” Mr. Bevin evidently look 
with the advance of labour-saving in the home, fi 
a big permanent expansion of women’s industri 
employment ; and he also urges that there 
be no return to the pre-war conditions of domesti 
service, which must be reorganised as a reputab 
profession on the same lines as nursing—appaj 
ently to a large extent on a collective or corporat 
basis. Mr. Bevin further stressed the magnitud 
of the required post-war housing prog 
called for a high priority for rural housing, a 
promised that demobilisation would this time } 
carried through in a sensible and orderly wa 
He prophesied that the factory, medical, nursin 
and canteen services would be made permanent 
urged the value of shorter working hours, an 
after touching on the need for a vast developmer 
of the hostelry and catering trades, ended on th 
note that unless the policies he had outlined we 
followed, the country might “ be faced with 
dustrial upheaval.” 


Civil Aviation in the House (by our Parlid 
mentary Correspondent) 

Two Tory M.P.s, Perkins and Tree, who o 
their own private planes, introduced a ragged b 
lively debate on Civil Aviation. The To 
benches were filled with their younger Mem 
bers ; many of these are in the Services, or we 
until recently, and most of them are classed 
progressive on social questions such as t 
Beveridge Report. Yet their approval to th 
issue of civil aviation was usually narrow! 
nationalist and inconstructive. On the wh0 
they favoured private enterprise (great indignati 
was shown when Bellenger jibed at them ! 
supporting railway and shipping interests 4 
trying to have a finger in the aviation pie) : 
they were sceptical about internationalisatict 
although there were exceptions, such as Grou 
Captain Helmore. Maisky looked down fro 
the gallery; he seemed to me to grin at th 
fears of American post-war domination and 
their scant references to the U.S.S.R. 
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Ine §, 19 
iva THE COMPANIONSHIP 
es fet Ix refusing even to meet the Communists to dis- 
lenaion cuss the new situation created by the abolition of 
eon the Comintern, the Executive of the Labour Party 
‘that Sp has once more done what we all expected it to 
Hidicule do. On the day that it surprises us, our hopes * 
of wi for the advance of Socialism in this island will in two. 
° 7 > Thus is there nothing to be done, 
c T : to register once more the familiar fact that 
SS ie a the management of this Party acts as if it were 
se bes scsellie of Saati that the same policy and atti- 
offena tude that paberoicy. so ineffective between 1924 and 
1940 will be still more fatal if pursued in 1943 
and 1944? ‘That would be a defeatist pessimism to 
which we should be reluctant to succumb. The 
unpardonable sin is the refusal to believe in the 
ir. Bevigil possibility of any creative act, in a break with the 
e insiste™m™ past in human affairs. The last word in this 
» plan fa matter lies, after all, with the Conference of the 
factori@iml Party and it has been known to reverse the deci- J 
reate neq sions of the Executive. forces 
order The Executive, of course, has a strong case ; 
transpoqim there is usually a strong case for failure to seize 
the pra an opportunity. It had been rash in basing its 
and dig objection to any fellowship with the Communists 
to app on the sole ground that their loyalty was pledged 
i making to the Third International. That argument 
umers lapsed when it was dissolved. But it is not easy to 











forget the attitude. of Communists towards the 
war against Hitler, which ceased to be a sordid 
imperialist adventure only on June 22nd, 1941. 
Experienced members of the Labour Party cherish, 
with few exceptions, their exasperated memories of 
past efforts to collaborate with Communists, who 
possess, none the less, devotion, courage and an 
almost religious faith, such as the Socialist move- 
ment has lacked since the early days of the 
pioneers. For the sake of these great qualities 
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te entem the less elderly of us are ready to overlook some 
vate comm less admirable jarities—a type of obedience 
blic maj which makes them blind to the political situation 
» field @ within their own country, their love of intrigue 









and their indifference to truth in propaganda. It 


o womd 
ly look is faith and youth and daring that the Labour 
10me, fq Movement needs. 


The urgency of this issue, turns, however, 
rather on its European than its British aspect. 
Can the delegates forget at Whitsun the irritating 
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eputabl™ memories which made co-operation in their own 
—appagm wards and constituencies difficult, for the sake 
corporat of the prospect that opens up on the Continent ? 


What the Labour Party does to-day, the Continent, 
when it is free, will do to-morrow. The Labour 
Party still enjoys an immense prestige among the 
world’s workers. Thanks to Dover Straits, it 
alone of all the once-thriving Socialist parties of 
Europe, still survives in freedom. Not only does 
it survive ; it shares the responsibilities of the 
War Cabinet and controls a great part of the 
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Jopme@my British war effort. Inevitably what it does or 
| on tig tefuses to do will set the pace and fix a standard 
.ed wet Of conduct for all the Continental parties, which 
with img cling desperately to life, some of them in exile, 
some in concentration camps and some still 

active “‘ underground.’’ To discourage, as Trans- 

- Parli@g Port House has now done, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, any collaboration between Socialists and 

ie ol Communists is to incur the gravest of responsi- 
vas db bilities. That will, however, be the inevitable 
BET effect of its decision upon the European parties. 
P Men Looking into the future, as the hour of liberation 
"Ig *pproaches, Continental Socialists may have to 

of 4 ‘i ‘ely in any danger or difficulty on the collabora- 
ISS tion of the fraternal Labour Party, on its 
a ug Ministers and on its press. But manifestly all that 

to is orthodox in the Party looks (as it did during the 

gee Spanish Civil War) on any collaboration be- 
__ WhO tween Socialists and Communists with disfavour. 
a To that extent, consciously or unconsciously, it 
em “fj is using its immense prestige and its very great 
ri "Power to discourage fraternisation and keep the 
Sees vio COMtinental Labour movement impotent and 
Gr = divided. In this country Communists are not, 

f “fg cven now, numerically a force that counts, though 

. by zeal and hard work, they nearly make up what 
oie they lack in numbers. But in France, as in 


Germany, they were not far below the Socialists 





the U.S.S.R. should profit. 


OF NATIONS. 


in numbers, while in zeal and unity they were 
incomparably the more powerful party of the two. 
It is arguable that Hitler could not have suc- 
ceeded in Germany nor the Municheers in France, 
but for the feud that broke the Labour movement 
It is this ruinous feud, heavy with its 
memories of paralysis, surrender and defeat that 
Transport House seems bent on perpetuating. 

It so happened that Transport House so timed 
its small-minded decision that it clashed with a 
rather remarkable appeal for unity which Stalin 
published last Saturday in the form of an inter- 
view. What he had to say about the tactical 
reasons for the dissolution of the Third Inter- 
national was not particularly impressive. The 
Third International, we take it, was dissolved 
because it made for disunity among the United 
Nations. What was impressive was the plea 
Stalin made for unity among “the progressive 
of the ‘‘ freedom-loving countries.’’ 
What he hopes to create to-day is “‘a single 
international camp’”’ in the struggle against 
Fascism, which will clear the way for “‘ the future 
companionship of nations, based upon their 
equality.’’ It would be easy to miss the significance 
of these words, which are remarkable for their 
brevity. They are not, we believe, merely the 
conventional patter which political leaders talk 
when they are neither wholly awake nor fast 
asleep. There is, however, a certain novelty in 
these phrases, if we assume that the translation 
is accurate, which suggests a new departure in 
Stalin’s thinking. He realises, as Lenin never 
did, the power of nationalism over the average 
man, for it is to “‘ patriots ’’ that he addresses his 
appeal for unity, and this word, out of fashion on 
the Left since the Terror in 1793, is underlined 
by repetition. None the less, it is not to all 
patriots he addresses himself, but only to the 
** progressive forces’? among them. Finally, 
what does he mean by “‘ the future companionship 
of nations’? ? The word is a new coinage. 

There are always two ways of interpreting a 
declaration of this kind. On a humdrum view it 
calls for some vague kind of unity, nothing at all 
apprcaching the close and formal alliances of the 
Popular Front period, little more, indeed, than 
a mood of good will and forbearance, from which 
The word “ pro- 
gressive ’’ excludes only the very few—let us say 
Senators Wheeler and Taft—who wish to exclude 
themselves. As for the word “‘ companionship,” 
unusual though it is, does it mean much more 
than the old-world alliance? Such an alliance 
Stalin already has with the United Kingdom. 
He would like to extend it to the United States, 
but someone has explained to him that everything 
that is traditional in the average, _Tespectable 
American bristles at the word “‘alliance’’: 
accordingly he uses a milder word. In short, 
Stalin scrapped the Third International, because 
he is a tough realist who wants something from 
the United States, and he knows that the 
Comintern bred suspicion. 

Perhaps that is all. But it is conceivable that 
the statement has two meanings, in no way 
incompatible or inconsistent. To American 
Democrats and Republicans it will mean what we 
have suggested. But will Socialists go entirely 
astray if they read into it a rather deeper sig- 
nificance ? Stalin was himself a member of the 
old Social Democratic Party in the days 
when the International was a living reality. 
Lenin, in those great days met Jaurés and Bebel 
in debate and they all assumed that what they 
decided together would give the signal for action 
to every genuine worker all over Europe. ‘The 
movement was in those days what it never was 
again, after the split which tore it into two 
quarrelling and contemptuous halves. Was it, 
then, because Stalin valued its unity and hoped 
to restore it that he dissolved the Third Inter- 
national ? It is also conceivable that he may aim 
at something more organic, something less dis- 
credited by history than the dreary old-world 
system of alliances and the Balance of Power. 
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i 
For our own part we should be happy if we could 
confidently attribute this meaning to his state- 


ment. When Europeans try to give their “‘ com- 
panionship ”’ an enduring and workmanlike form, 
in the political as in the economie field, we think 
they will be driven to face some form of federation. 
And if federation is ever to be morte than a scheme 
on paper, it is from the association of like-minded 
parties across frontiers that it must draw its life. 
When Socialist parties are ready to unite with 
Communist parties and both have the wisdom to 
draw the peasant parties into their “‘ progressive ’ 
alliance, then at last Europe may be fit to federate. 
This, it may be, the rank and file of the Labour 
Party will remember at Whitsun. 


THE STORY OF THE 
YUGOSLAV PARTISANS 


Turse three men are Yugoslav ‘“‘ partisans ’’; 
they were captured by the Germans in 1942, kept 
in various camps, and finally escaped to this 
country. I mustn’t describe how they got here, 
but they are full of praise for British officials who 
aided them. Gajich is a shoemaker who came 
from Uzice in Serbia; Arslanagich is a Muslim 
from Bosnia who once worked for the Yugoslgv 
Customs authorities, and Popovich was a joinér 
who was working in Rogatiza when the war 
started. Several of us met these men with a relia- 
ble interpreter. Here is the shorthand script 
of the conversation : 

Question. How did resistance first start ? 

Gajich. The people were pushed into fight- 
ing, whether they liked to fight or not. They all 
felt humiliated and believed that the country had 
been betrayed by the Government and generals. 
(That was in April, 1941.) I knew if I did not 
fight I should be sent to a factory in Germany or to 
the front. On the 17th July, 1941, I began to 
fight. People came to our homes and said that we 
had been betrayed and there was no other alter- 
native but for the people to take up the fight 
themselves. 

Qu. Were these people who came to you 
Communist organisers ? 

G. No. Members of all parties (except 
Fascist parties) were in the movement which 
had begun all over the country. The first move- 
ment was against the Fifth Columnists and all 
those who collaborated with Germans. 

We prepared secret organisations an 
uprising, and later left for the forests. The 
peasants had rifles taken from the disbanded 
army, and also from the enemy. We.attacked the 
occupying troops and killed them. __ 

Arslanagich had a similar story jo tell. He 
was in the Customs service and remained in his 
occupation after the military collapse. In July 
there was a common uprising of the whole people. 
The Slavs were not willing to tolerate the Germans 
and would resist anyone who wanted to oppress 


for 


‘them. They started to fight the Germans in 


eastern Serbia, and on November 17th, 1941, the 
clash between Neditch and the peopje began. 

Popovich was in Vojvodina whrn the war 
started. He was taken prisoner by the Germans, 
but escaped. He went home and in the'early period 
after the German troops arrived it was fairly quict. 
Later Pavelich came and started to persecute 
the Serbs. No Serb was allowed to kyep in office. 
Pavelich also started to wipe out o potential 
leaders who could raise a revolt so -s y were again 
compelled to save their lives by fight ing. 

Qu. What sort of fighting was in? 

P. The first task of the Partisans ig the woods 
was to disarm the Serbian gendarsherie under 
German command and upset the administration. 
They especially attacked Communes!to get hold 
of the lists of population to prevent the Germans 
using them. They burnt the lists. 

Qu. What was the strength of 
groups ? 

Gajich answered. In his 
started, and then sent proclamati 
villages inviting people to join them 


he partisan 


village thirteen 
ms to the 
They had 





companies, battalions, and the highegt unit was a 
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detachment consisti of several battalions. In one action in October; 1941 
They were dispersed by districts, but they had and the partisans fought on the same side. A LONDON DIARY 
couriers w t contact between them. Later in November, I paper, Nevo . : 
on they started to move in masses. The strongest Veco cenieed Mecaoeteh ter Weeinnic othe Taw latest news of the revolt of, the Munic 
detachment in which he served was one which ie peek Ge ee ae rifles 
ee ee pepe age Hy and ag factory. patbge nage ot « ren : 
each chi six to seven companies of 100 men. partisans were at front, Mihailovich ,, < ° 
So many wanted to join that they could not accept attacked Uzice reas tas ees teak iggy ong peugeot agers ig wa, 
them all as they had not enough armaments. They troops. i 
were all volunteers—there was no obligation to against Mihailovich until he was beaten and 
troops 
The 
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join. The proclamations were published that they dispersed. He escaped to Valjevo. 
would fight until the last occupant leaves the partisans captured one Nedich quisling unl @ mut eee Gee os 
frontiers of Yugoslavia. major and one German officer who were on the who want to make German workers commit sabotags 

In the beginning they just captured arms and way to Mihailovich with a plan of common attack, _in factories and produce unserviceable 1 2 
munitions from Germans, Italians and local maps, etc. When Mihailovich was beaten half will be exterminated in the name of the Germaygjwer 
Quislings, but later on they got hold of a munitions his troops went over to the partisans and half to people, which is struggling for life. eit plan 
factory and themselves produced rifles and WNedich. ‘ was 
munitions, machine guns and hand grenades. It was when Mihailovich was at his It is now also possible to give extracts from thaj0n 

When the Germans left they left behind their lowest point that he was proclaimed in London anti-Nazi leaflet which was secretly distributed agithe 
stores, munitions, archives, and everything. as Minister of War, November, 1941. the University : war 
The Germans tried to escape to the east but were A Slovene leaflet was published denouncing We eye from the State og bogs Hitler thaiihad 
attacked in a pass by another group of partisans— him as a traitor in December. — pe —_ ene pen which ape Bier 






the same tactics were applied all over the country. The Yugoslav people were confused because been. ches - 
Qu. Did the Germans have tanks, aeroplanes Mihailovich was collaborating with the Germans ee <rrting p phe = wae of os 
and artillery ? at the time when the authorities in London appoint- The The Hitler You Youth, the S.A. Ae» S.S. have tried 
Reply. At Uzice five formations of Germans ed him General and decorated him. At the same regimentate us di the most impressionabl 
had tanks, 24 aeroplanes and artillery as well. time the people were asked to keep their old yeas.of youth. youth. Future Party chiefs are trained 1 
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Qu. Were the villages destroyed altogether? oath to the King. The Germans dropped shameless and irresponsible ex#™You 
Reply. It depended; im some cases they leaflets asking the people; “‘ Why -oecnge Hyon = and Sa sederers, blind, stupid followers of 
completely destroyed them but in others parts collaborate and fight with the partisans i - . 
of them were left. London Government is against them and the The — of the ae Shay upon —_ fellovilltohn 
Qu. What happened to the women and Germans as well?” Some said it was no use studen Md i pra Lae ny og = ; 
children ? fighting because the Germans were in agreement 7 at Said dasmenina | Bo ig tee Bart 





a. 
Q @* 


Reply. When the partisans thought that the with the London Government. . 
village could not be held they evacuated the The story was again told of the 350 partisans the Party ee : ae . a — 
women and children to other villages. who were handed over by Mihailovich to the — “coker me m th “es en 

The Germans offered them the chance to sur- Gestapo and shot. eo more significant is gg sbilicy oa 
render and said they would be free to go home, § Popovich first fought in the ranks of the +e le SS st eee 
but most of them refused. Some who swallowed chetniks. Officers, sent by Méilailovich, forced ee P 
the bait were shot in masses. The people in the them to fight against the partisans. In January, What Hitler and his confederates mean by ff 


. . . . . ni ll i C0 
villages were sometimes shot and sometimes the 1942, the officers left the chetniks who then joined rs or = = gan! tien, 


Germans shut them into houses, poured petrol on the People’s Army of Liberation. freedom of thought and all moral principles of the 

the houses and burnt them. There was a great deal of difference between German people. The eyes of even the most stupid 
Qu. What experience did you have of the chetniks and the partisans in discipline. German have been opened by the terrible blood-bath 

General Mihailovich’s forces ? The chetniks were of the medieval type of | im which they endeavour to drown.all Europe in 


Reply. When the war broke out Mihailovich fighting man, who.got drunk and fired bullets name of freedom and honour of the German natio 
was with his regiment, about three battalions of into the ceiling, the partisans were very strictly Fi tenn nop kangtnegeny Jang ever dishonoured 
his troops, in his district. The Germans sent a_ organised. rman youth does not at last arise, revenge and 
. . : ; . a ee — destroy its tormentors and help build up 
force against him, but he disbanded his troops § A question was asked here about the admini- spiritual concept of Europe. Inspired by 
and with the officers escaped into the mountains. stration of territory freed by partisans, pone ue ith in freedom and honour our people are 
He remained quiet from June to September and They make a division between military and beginning to rise against the enslavement of Europa 
was not attacked by the Germans. When the civilian organisation. The military carry on the by National Socialism. 
partisans liberated the territory and fought the fight behind the lines. The civilians elect their Here is at least the stirring of “ anothe 
Germans, Mihailovich started to organise the Mayors, etc., or if the old Mayor is a good man Germany.” 
administration in the liberated areas. The he is left in office. The only stipulation is that 24 3 ss 
partisans received him well, as they thought he they cannot elect any man who supported the Until recently this war in Britain was dis 
would join in and fight with them against the Yugoslav reactionary regime or a man who was a_ tinguished by the fact that civilians could talggfiat a 
occupying forces. Fifth Columnist. They set up people’s courts, more about high explosives than soldiers, To-dayggport | 

Mihailovich was asked by the English and by usually of three people. In mixed nationality the war has taken on the old familiar shape ingjmunis 
the Yugoslav Government in London not to fight areas they had one of each nationality. They which civilians, comparatively safe at home, arqgfie ot 
before the British landed and the Germans began had to be people with no special party affiliation removed every day farther away from the feelings nythi 
to clear out. The partisans replied that they and they are responsible for judgments. They and aspirations of the man at the front. Thisggprever 





wished to fight the enemy now. They said they review sentences. Each military unit has its own point has just been brought home to me by ec 
would consider it a humiliation not to fight when bulletins of propaganda material. long conversation with a friend: in the R. A. F nd tz 
all the other countries are fighting. That was in The political programme of the partisans is who is back from overseas. He complains thatggateres 


September, 1941. to fight against the armies of occupation and few of us in Britain understand the lives ofjmow t 

In a small market town in Serbia on September liberate all Yugoslavia not only within state men in Africa; particularly he complains of thqgmake \ 
27th, 1941, Capt. Kosievich Petrovich attacked a boundaries but all who are under Italians, etc. progressive parties and newspapers. He saidgmwhich 
detachment of partisans who were garrisoned in They have a federal democratic programme. that those on active service regarded Laboumgmas ul 
a village behind the front, with 2,000 chetniks. They bought food from the village population. leaders as people who “ held the political situatiomgy¥t we 
Immediately the partisans’ supreme command got They captured a lot of food from enemy troops in trust forthem.”’ He had always been “‘Labour, Mpower 
in touch with Mihailovich by telephone and and so supplied themselves. The partisans’ rules but when he picked up the Daily Herald, or hig#fe we 
asked whether the chetniks were his men. do not allow any gambling games, intoxicating own Trade Union paper, what he found was apd o 


Mihailovich denied this and said that they were drink, and no robbing of prisoners of war. The great deal of concern about Communist Partygpiice t 
wild chetniks and not belonging to him. The partisans supported the widows and children, affiliationwhich, he said, meant absolutely nothingyfo beh 
partisans sent in three ot four companies by even those of Fifth Columnists whom they had to him or any of his friends. What aspect ofjporst | 
lorry to this town and after three days of fighting been compelled to shoot. No soldier was allowed politics, I asked, did interest them ? Well, theygpur p 


they dispersed the chetniks. Then Mihailovich to take anything from the population, if he did he were all interested in the post-war world, whicl ithin 
acknowledged that Captain Petrovich was his was shot. Each man had 20 dinars in his pocket still seemed distressingly vague in the minds ojorry 
man, but promised to hand him over to the in case of dispersion of troops so that he could politicians. They were particularly interested imjpdivid 
partisans for court martial. The partisans and buy supplies—but they were not allowed to have Beveridge, because the worst of their post-wamgpmall 
Mihailovich came to am agreement on more than that—all other money was pooled. worries was unemployment, and here there seemeqMtvita 
September 13th. All the successes won by the partisans were to be a practical means of social security. He did@filierer 
During the period between July and November, attributed by the B.B.C. to Mihailovich. One not suggest that the Beveridge Plan was everygpty w 
1941, Six agreements were made between the partisan said he listened to the B.B.C. after thing, but to get it complete during the waif said 
partisans and Mihailovich. But the agreements fighting an action against Mihailovich and was would be a guarantee that would make worlds ofMelitics 
were always broken. When the Germans attacked shocked to hear him announced as the con- difference to the state of mind of soldiers, sailor 
at Shabatz the commander of the chetniks queror of Uzice, when the action was really fought andairmen. But, I asked, didn’t he and his friend A he 
stabbed them in the back. by the partisans. see that the Party machinery and which group off*strict 
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from ne 
buted 

; of Beveridge, which in principle 
had official support, that difficulty did i 


fitler th not arise. 
Preciou@ Here was a broad test of Government bona fides ; 
egy se who attack this ingeniously cheap form of 
Opinio gsocial security on the ground that it is expensive 
“a trieamor What not, will reject every other important 
ssionabl I am glad to see that the idea of a Social 
rained qmsecurity League has been translated into action 


sible ex 
wers of 


ir fello 


here are M.P.s of all parties, Hugh Molson and 
Mrs. Tate, Harold Nicolson, Wilfred Roberts, 
ohn Parker, Dr. Haden Guest and Silerman. 


Cave WideThe Treasurer is Edward Hulton ; the chairman 
he rightiiparbara Wootton, and Joan Clarke of the Fabian 
tures MMiSociety is Secretary. Amongst other names I 
vith notice Gerald Barry, G. D. H. and Margaret 


ole, Sir Ronald Davison, Dr. Fairfield, Margery 
y, Dorothy Elliott, Mrs. A. V. Hill, Dr. 
Robson, Seebohm Rowntree and John Roberts. 
The idea of the League is to foster enthusiasm 


n which 
vility tg 


by ftecfiland create and mobilise opinion round the 
gg Report. Already a considerable list of meetings 
es of tha different parts of the country have been 
st stupidggetanged. It costs 5s. to be a member, while £1 
ood-bathma year also buys you the publications of the League. 
pe in is address is 51 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
N nation * x *x 

ionouredal Conversation with my R.A.F. friend recalled 
he an@@other opinions I have heard during the last few days. 
od re here was the young Conservative who said that 


the Kingsley Woods and the rest would hold on 
rimly to a system guaranteed to give us unem- 
ployment and prevent the public getting the 
goods it could produce ; that was intolerable and 
part from everything else the demobilised troops 
vould not stand it. Then there was the Labour 
upporter who had reached the point of declaring 
that as long as the Dinosaurs sat there in Trans- 


ople are 
f Europe 


anothe 


ras dis 
ald talk 


To-daygport House nothing could be done; the Com- 
hape ingpuunists at least had the merit of vitality. On 
me, arate other hand a provincial Labour worker said 
feelingymenything was better than the Communists ; they 


T They 


Prevented any working-class progress. 


1e by aurned the whole area into a misery of intrigue 
R.A.Fgad taught the young people, who ought to be 
ins that™gaterested in Socialism in Britain, nothing except 
ives of™ow to shout slogans and sing Russian songs and 
of the™make violent assertions about the Soviet Union, of 
fe said™mrhich they really knew nothing atall. Then there 
Labougmas the “intellectual,” who said that anyway 
ituatiom™’e Were moving on to the Great State in which 
abour, Mower would be concentrated at the centre; 
, or hive were doomed, whatever we did, to see the 


| was aad of the rational era which had developed 
t Partygpnce the Renaissance, but it was up to us not so 
nothingge behave that we produced in this country the 
It was within 


pect oforst kind of nationalist reaction. 

ll, theyPUr power to keep some human rights even 
, whiclgithin the Corporate state. Our job was not to 
inds o™0rry overmuch about politics, but to maintain 


Mdividual values and social happiness within 
mall groups inside the Leviathan that was 
hevitably swallowing us. Note that these 
liferent views are not contradictory and that 
hey were all familiar in Weimar Germany. But it 
8 said that the British have a peculiar genius in 
politics. We shall need it. 
*x *x 
A housewife said to me, @ propos of the order 
tricting the movement of soft fruits: ‘* That 
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he w3 
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You could not ask for anything more all-party. . 


London shops since the day 
price. It just forces people 
shilling for a lettuce to get something 
they mean us not to have any fruit, why 
us like grown-up people and say 
? Then we wouldn’t scrimp and save up our 
sugar ounce by ounce for jam we'll never be able 
to make.”” This point of view is widespread, and 
discontent goes with it. CRITIC 


8 Bae 


AGINCOURT FRONT 


eres the filming in Technicolour of 
sarge Bb . . . the Agincourt battle scenes are to 
be ‘ shot ’in Eire. Only there can many hundreds 
of stalwart men be available to act as supers.” — 
News item, Manchester Guardian. 


. Once more rehearse the scene, good Celts, once 


more 
Let English—Irish lay French-Irish low ! 
Now think the blast of war blows in your ears 
And imitate the action of belligerents ; 
Stiffen your sinews, think once more of Crom- 


And so comport yourselves as English yeomen, 

That Nazi agents now at work in Dublin 

May count them happy you are not their foes ! 

Think, as you fright the air in County Wicklow, 

You sweep the very field of Agincourt ! 

On, on, you kerns and gallowglasses, on, 

Advance, you stout Sinn Feiners, brawny supers 

Whose limbs: were made in Eire, show us here 

That you are worth your wages : which I doubt 
not, 

Are ten times more than those of Harry’s 
bowmen ! 

Ané he that doth enact this scene with me, 

Let him be never so Republican 

He is this day King Harry’s follower ! 

On to the charge! though there is none of you 

But hath a neutral lustre in his eye, 

And say, this day I act an Englishman ! 

Now set the teeth, hold hard the breath, and 
strike ! 

Follow your leader, and upon your cue 

Charge for St. Patrick and the Emerald Isle! 

SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to N. P. Meadway. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 1o Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


The man who prays most fervently and effectually 
(James 5.16) may well be the man who, heeding the 
apostle’s instruction, learns through constant 
reconnaissance just where the prayer arm can be 
employed to the best advantage.—Hugh Redwood 
in News Chronicle. 


Considered as a financial incubus and in so far 
as it acts as a factor limiting the size of the family, 
education is a social affectation second only to the 
motor car.—Letter in Daily Telegraph. 


London is a town of nice surprises and at any 
moment you may run into the Queen doing some 
shopping, or see a swan fly over.—Nursery World. 


Grandmother, prog.-minded, youngish, seeks 
week’s holiday, June, from grandson, no bombs. 
Any suggestions ?—Advt. in New Statesman. 


It may now safely be disclosed that when Mr. 
Churchill went to Congress last Wednesday the 
weather was brilliantly fine. It was so warm that 
many men lining the capital’s tree-shaded avenues 
took off their coats.—Daily Telegraph. 








































































365 
1848 AND OURSELVES 


A REVOLUTION,”’ said Proudhon, ‘“@must know 
how to create ; otherwise it is} bound to 
fail.”” He was writing of that 1848 which began 
with hopes so profound, and ended ,with a dis- 
illusion so bitter. There is a tragic segse in which 
the resemblance between 1848 and or own day 
is significant. It was preceded, as this war has 
been preceded, by almost a generati¢n in which 
the critics of the Left, poets, historiarfs, novelists, 
even painters, had laid an axe at the roots of 
bourgeois civilisation. In the nty years 
before the advent of Bismarck to powdr, there was 
not a single person, statesman or thigker, on the 
Right whose work was of first-clyss quality. 
Metternich was an attitude which survived ; 
what was living in the Roman Cath#lic Church 
had made a romantic, if temporary, mgrriage with 
liberalism ; even English aE by accept- 





ing the’ leadership of Peel, had unconsciously 
decided to follow public opinion rather than to 
direct it. Republicanism in politic’, Socialism 
in economic doctrines, the recognitior that large- 
scale technical change was inevitable fand urban- 
isation the secret of national ,wealth—all 
this built a faith in the workmen of Hondon and 
Paris, in the professors who gathefed in the 
Assembly at Frankfort, in the Carponari and 
kindred conspirators, who dreamed! of a free 
Italy, in the revolutionaries, almost ev here, to 
whom the very name of Poland was arf incitement 
to action, a faith that, at long last, th} harvest of 
the Revolution was to be gathered argd man was 
to become the master of his own aesfy Even 
in distant America, there seemed ih the new 
accents of Emerson and Thoreau, of Channing 
and the men and women who read sofeagerly the 
dreams of Fourier, the hope of a new springtime 
in the history of the world. 

Seven years later it was all like a gream from 
which men have awakened to a stark ratty which 
forbids even the joy of introspection.’ Bismarck 
in Berlin, Francis Joseph at Vienna, Pius IX in 
Rome, a Britain settling down to th¢ Victorian 
compromise, a Russia which made all sts thinkers 
prisoners or exiles, an America wh'tch drifted 
relentlessly to the agony of civil war,'a Spain in 
which reaction had not even the air of ja romantic 
past—this is the spectacle with whigh we are 
presented. The men who, from 1830 ‘until 1848, 
had dreamed so greatly, Germans like Marx, 
Frenchmen like Louis Blanc, Russians like 
Herzen, Italians like Mazzini, had pa’sed to the 
dreary poverty of exile, where querrels in a 
restaurant in Soho replaced the prouq hopes in- 
spired by the faith which ended on the barricades. 
Why did the promise in which, as Louis Philippe 
fled, all Western civilisation seemedy to share, 
fade into that bourgeois triumph from which the 
veil of deceit was only torn with the cutbreak of 
the second World War ? 

It is time for our generation to examine with 
some closeness the failure of 1848, for, its causes 
have vital lessons for ourselves. Reattion won, 
no doubt, because it was stronger thang the forces 
of progress ; yet there must have been ‘many men 
in the streets of Paris or Rome, of WVienna or 
Berlin, in the February days of 1848 wpo did not 
doubt that a new era had dawned for, mankind. 
They failed because, on the Left, their divisions 
were stronger than the unity which bhund them 
together. They failed because they aid not adapt 
their programme to the problems they faced. 
They failed because the principles they sought to 
promote had meaning only for a direfting élite, 
and could be confounded with theiré antithesis 
if, as with Napoleon III, they had jan enemy 
skilful enough to take advantage of thém. ‘Their 
legislative assemblies never realised’ that the 
purpose of discussion, at least in a reyolutionary 
time, is not the glory of eloquence, but the actu- 
ality of decisions. Their politiciang did not 
know that, if they must destroy, it is not less 
urgent for a revolution to fulfil. Evem when, as 
with the National Workshops, a great principle 
is given the chance of life, the men who are put 
in charge of it are chosen in the knowledge that 
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they will arrange, first, its discredit, and then its 
destruction. Nor is there cohesion, national or 
international, in the armies of the revolution. 

They strike without plan and without communica- 
tion. They have no sense of direction or of 
discipline. In their inexperience, they leave the 
initiative to the reaction, and they watch their 
comrades destroyed nation by nation, in a kind 
of sullen dismay which does not reach the under- 
standing that popular solidarity is the price of 
popular victory. Their leaders do not even grasp 
the elementary fact that a people hungry for free- 
dom cannot be fed endlessly on rhetoric; and 
they suffer from that defective psychology, pro- 
duced by long years of opposition, which does not 
know whether it has scored a success and accepts 
its enemies as its instruments because it has been 
so long accustomed to associate them with the 
tasks of government. Above all, they did not learn 
that, in a revolution, only those who have the 
élan which drives to innovation can hope, if 
they are of the Left, to succeed; for it is in 
innovation that the masses find courage and the 
proof that they have the capacity to govern. 

Delay in experiment, in a revolutionary time, is 
always the bulwark of reaction; for when men 
are not pressed to hope, they are driven to fear. 

The power of property has always lain in its- 
ability to re-establish its claims by postponing 
the hopes which threatened its dominion. 

It is difficult, as one reads the records of those 
feverish months of nearly a century ago, not to 
recognise them in the dangers by which we our- 
selves are confronted. Now, as then, the temper 
of revolutionary change is abroad; once again it 
has called social foundations into question, But 
now, as then, once more the forces of the Left have 
failed to build a unity of purpose either on the 
domestic or the international plane. Our leaders, 
like their predecessors, seek to make a revolution 
without insistence upon creation. They leave the 
initiative to their opponents ; and they ask men 
to be content with the flourish of rhetorical 
trumpets as though it were not one of the chief 
lessons of our past that they who refuse to act ina 
crisis see no reason for self-sacrifice when the 
danger has gone by. A new time has called for 
new methods; but the leaders of the Left are 
content to trust their application to administrators 
who have spent their lives in denying that the 
new methods were desirable or even possible. 
New standards of well-being are eagerly sought ; 
but the men who should be insisting upon their 
application have no anxiety so profound as to 
persuade their temporary colleagues that they will 
not see a single hand laid upon those vested inter- 
ests their colleagues symbolise. Some of them 
even fail to recognise that the principles of the 
counter-revolution are being prepared by the 
men who sit cheek by jowl with them in the 
cabinets of the United Nations; and they sanc- 
tion, in a revolutionary war, the exercise of the 
right to command by representatives of the very 
ends they are fighting to destroy. 

There is, of course, one fundamental difference 
between 1848 and 1943. The difference is in the 
existence of the Soviet Union and the domestica- 
tion of its central idea in the hearts of the masses 
everywhere. The men of 1848 marched to the 
barricades with energy and with courage; but 
the machinery of government and defence broke 
them in pieces on the barricades. This time 
the barricade is an idea, and it has behind it a 
driving force which neither governments nor 
armies can ultimately arrest. So that the main 
issue the Left has got to decide is when it will 
co-ordinate its forces for the victory that is its 
historic right. It can build forthwith a full 
understanding with the leaders of the Soviet 
Union and its people; in that event it gives to 
the revolution a creative power against which the 
forces of reaction will hurl themselves in vain. 
Or it can wait to make its treaty of friendship 
until the gangsters of Berlin and Rome and Tokio 
are finally overwhelmed, In that event, the Left 


uccepts the risk, which 1848 showed clearly to 
be grave 
moment 
consolidating 


and urgent, of losing the favourable 
and giving its enemies the chance of 
their strength anew. Delay, as, 


once again, Proudhon insisted, is the enemy of 
revolution ; now, as in 1848, it will sacrifice social 
creation to the claims of property. If, im the li 
of an experience so massive, our leaders do 
act while there is still time, we can be sure 
of two things ; dune Wik be 0 ink aun 


; 


if 


in our own generation, and the Left will-find new . 


leaders more apt to its opportunity. But, if any- 
is certain in our time, it is thet the hand 
held out to us by the Russian people could join 
with ours to make the future the common man’s 
fulfilment. That is the obvious inference from 
nearly a century of effort to achieve his claims. 
This is the one moment in time when Man the 
Rebel could become Man the Creator. To let 
that moment pass, unused is a betrayal that will 
never be forgiven by posterity. HAROLD J. LASKI 


AMERICAN NEGRO_II 


(By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


Wauen early in 1942 Detroit negroes attempted 
to move in to a Federal housing project that had 
been officially designated for negro occupancy, 
they found their way barred by aemob of self- 
appointed white vigilantes. The police sided with 
the mobsters, and in the riot which ensued they 
arrested 215 negroes—and § whites. More than 
two months later the scheduled tenants moved 
into Sojourner Truth under the protection of 
armed troops. But the damage that had been 
done could not easily be undone. The South- 
erners are on the whole genial and likeable people 
—much easier to warm up to than are the 
Northerners. In their relations with their negro 
domestics they display a paternalism that is 
certainly not without its charm. But these same 
warm-hearted and generous human beings some- 
how regard Jim Crow and lynchings as part of the 
natural order of things. In my youth I spent 
some time with my uncle in Arkansas. On my 
first visit I arrived in town shortly after a lynching 
had taken place. It was a routine lynching, as 
lynchings go in the South. Some poor negro 
suspected of assaulting a white woman had been 
taken from jail, dragged through the streets 
behind an automobile, and then covered with 
petrol and burned at a stake erected in front of the 
town post office. Even more horrifying than this 
account was the commentary of my favourite 
aunt, to whom I am still very much attached : 
““I suppose you’ve got to do it sometimes to 
keep-them in their place.” 

The roots of colour prejudice run deep—much 
more than skin deep. It is an almost universal 
rule that people tend to look down on those of 
darker pigmentation than themselves. The 
white man looks down on brown man, yellow man, 
black man; the brown man looks down on the 
black man ; the Indian of light complexion looks 
down on his countrymen of darker complexion ; 
the mulatto looks down on the full-blooded negro 
(witness the pathetic advertisements of bleaching 
creams in the American negro press) ; the Chinese 
mandarin and the Japanese noble pride themselves 
on the ivory superiority of their skins; and 
Occidental poetry abounds in languorous paeans 
to the snow-white bosoms of aristocratic ladies. 
Why this universal stress on pigmentation? Is 
it because of the elemental tendency to associate 
whiteness with purity, darkness with evil ? 
Perhaps. On the other hand there are numerous 
indications that this most stubborn of all pre- 
judices is not of elemental or atavistic origin, but 
stems rather from palpable economic reasons. 

The skin of the plebeian is traditionally dark 
because until modern times he lived his life 
exposed to the wind and the sun. The tradition- 
ally paler skin of the aristocracy may similarly 
be attributed to a life sheltered from the elements. 
As a result of a simple process of association 
mankind has come to equate pigmentation with 
social rank. In the case of the negro, colour pre- 
judice assumes a particularly acute form. On the 
scale of pigmentation his black skin is in sombre 
harmony with the position he occupies on the 
scale of economic status. His black skin cries his 
serfdom aloud. And because his is an entirely 
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intercourse Frenchmen ‘and their citize, 
negroes is by itself sufficient to a oe 
where social equality exists, racial prejudice dog 
not exist. Evidence may also be adduced fro 


the fact that in the various regions of the Unite; 


States the degree of negro welfare coincide 
roughly with the degree of tolerance enjoyed by th 
negro masses. Every manifestation of raci 


discrimination is grist to the mill of the Japanes 


broadcasters. The situation would not be q 


so bad if white editors and orators did not insig 


on portraying the war as a white man’s 


as “‘ yellow-bellies ” or declare that “‘ We shall se 
what they (the Japanese) can do in a white man’ 
country (Australia) against a white man’s army, 
who can blame the American negroes if they fee 
that this white man’s scorn of colour applie 
equally to them ? 


The negroes are asserting their demand fy 


equality in more militant tones than have bee 
heard since the American Civil War. Uni 
recently the most influential negro organisatio 
in the country was the National Association fo 


the Advancement of the Coloured People. Th 
N.A.A.C.P. has performed an invaluable servicg 


in the past, but its predominantly middle c 

leadership suited it for the work of quiet prop 
ganda rather than for the task of leading the negn 
people in national demonstration. The res 

was that the leadership of the negro masse 
largely went over to the organised March on 
Washington Mevement, at the head of whic 
stand two of the country’s most prominent negrd 
labour leaders—Frank Crosswaithe, of the Socia 
ist Party, and A. Philips Randolph, Presider 
of the Pullman Car Porters’ Union. To bring it 
demands home to the Government in the mog 


forcible manner the Movement conceived of thé 


plan of staging a giant march on Washington 
(This threat remains, though there seems no reaso1 
to think that any active plans exist to carry it out. 
Meanwhile, it has been organising mass demon 
strations in all the major cities of the country 
The demonstrations at Madison Square Garden 
New York, in 1941 and 1942 were the largest 
in the long history of the negro struggle. 

The significance of the meeting was perhap 
best stated by Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, head 
of the Negro Division of the National Youtl 
Administration: “A new negro has arisen i 
America. He is here in Madison Square Garden 
to-night . . . You are no longer begging, yo 
are insisting, because you realise that Americ 
the only country you know and the country yol 
love, cannot be preserved nine-tenths free ang 
one-tenth oppressed.” 

The Roosevelt Administration has done much 
if not enough, for the negro people. In the hez 
of the American negro masses the name 0 
Franklin D. Roosevelt occupies a position rivalle( 
only by that of Abraham Lincoln; indeed, it: 
the President’s personality more than anythit 
else that has caused them to abandon their trad 
tional attachment to the Republican Party. B 
they realise that Roosevelt, strong man though b 
is, is still in part the captive of his electoratg 
This electorate includes within itself the mos 
democratic and the most reactionary element 
in the community—the trade unions on the on 
hand, and the Southern whites and the politi 
machines of the North on the other hand. Becav 
he could not entirely ignore the exigencies 
electoral politics, Roosevelt, despite his perso 
sympathies, has consistently opposed anti-lyncij 
ing legislation—with the reasoning that what 
required is education rather than legislation. 
the Northern States the President has been abi 
to give some effect to his pro-negro policy. 
remains to be seen, particularly in view of the s¢t 
back suffered by the Democratic Party in t 
recent elections, whether the President will ° 
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I felt that this great combustion was no impromptu 
performance, but something that was being 
developed to lead up, for this company and 
this occasion, to a climax. An anti-climax it 
seemed. And yet wasn’t it in a way a climax ? 
Henry James’s voice dropped to a conversational 
level. 

‘“*T am now going to tell you a story,” he said, 
* it’s a story I have never told before, and shall 
never tell again; a story that in decency I never 
ought to tell. 

** Bu now I shall indecently tell it ! 

** Some years ago my friend Alphonse Daudet 
was in London ; he often came to see me, and we 
met at dinners and luncheons. On the ‘last of 
these occasions when he came to say farewell, 
‘My dear friend’ he remarked, ‘I have been 
observing you carefully for some months ; I have 
met almost all your friends and acquaintances ; 
et je vois que vous demeurez parmi des gens moins 
fins que vous.’ That was what he said when he 
left England for Paris. Oh, for the wings of the 
dove, I sigh sometimes to follow after him, and 
after Edith, to that conversational city! But I 
see I have lingered too late in this pleasant society ; 
at my age one is apt to prolong one’s happiest 
moments. I hadn’t the slightest notion how the 
clock had been ticking. Do you think, Logan, 
that you could ring up for a taxi for me ? ” 

LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


TRINITY 


Turovcn the roomy sky to-night 
Runs the thready drone of flight, 
And the scissor-searchlights close 
And open on its tiny throes. 


Down the darkened hall of brain 
Darts the tiny mouse of pain, 
Quick as thought the waking cat 
Of levity scoots from the mat. 


Elastically catches it, 
Statically lets it go 

Loose again, but snatches it 
Lightly back on its yo-yo. 


Till in the vast and breathing hall 
A thousand sleepers wake and call 
** Curse the cat, and curse the mouse, 
And curse, God curse, this bloody house.”’ 
God who did send this I to cry 
Between two selves on Calvary, 
God who in darkness all forlorn 
Between two thieving moods was torn, 
The nagging cat of thought, the mouse 
Of niggling guilt that runs this house 
Make these two malefactors one 
Within this I 
That soon must die, 
And then will rise the Sun, the Sun, 
The trinity, the three-in-one. 
W. R. RODGERS 


A QUICK LOOK ROUND 


T HE isolation brought by war has concentrated our 
attention upon the qualities of our native painters. 
These usually are given to meiosis, to gentleness, to 
suggestion. More sensitive than puissant, they 
expect the active collaboration of the spectator. They 
are usually happiest when reflecting our national 
delight in trees and flowers and oddities of character. 
(The history of the English School includes no great 
master of the nude or the still life:) It is therefore 
a welcome change from our wartime diet to be given 
at the Redfern Gallery a number of pictures by Mr. 
Adler. He is an uncommonly accomplished artist, 
who puts his cards on the table frankly and sometimes 
over-emphatically. A Pole, he is evidently anguished 
by the sufferings of his compatriots, particularly the 
Jews, but his Rabbis are not his best subjects. The 
influence of Picasso is strong—but Mr. Adler’s sense 
of colour is distinctive, and he is particularly clever 
with pale and muddy tones. His texture is often 
rich. ‘This is not a sort of painting that I personally 
find very congenial, but Mr. Adler strikes me as a 


painter who would deservedly excite respectful 
attention in Paris or New York. 

The Lefevre Gallery, abandoning at any rate for 
the moment their recent policy of exhibiting pictures 
by other dealers, has a roomful of works by Mr. 
Colquhoun. Masson and Wyndham Lewis have 
left their mark on him, but what I like particularly 

‘is his sense of colour. Sometimes his pictures seem 

rather thin, because they are so little based upon 
observation. It would be interesting to see what he 
could make of a large decorative scheme. He 
handles pigment in a highly painterly way, and his 
invention is pleasing if not very intense or various. 
Certainly one of the most promising of the youngest 
generation. Also at Lefevre, a mixed show, including 
excellent examples of Peploe, Vanessa Bell, Duncan 
Grant, Edward le Bas and Graham Sutherland. 

Pic, at the “ Modern Gallery” in Charles Street, 
exhibits not the charming little pictures with which he 
made his name, but large works in which agreeable 
handling hardly compensates for absence of incident. 
He is vastly tasteful, using even the cracks in a wooden 
panel to emphasise his effects. But when an artist 
depends so entirely on good taste and a touch of 
fantasy, it seems injudicious to inflate the results to 
museum size. 

Messrs. Agnews are showing an assembly of 
English pictures, many .of them of the dining-room 
type. Two small Constables are the gems of the 
collection, a Holland is a good specimen of an under- 
rated painter, the Ward is a splendid work that ought 
to catch the eye of some alert museum-director. The 
Reynolds of the Marquis of Granby is beautifully 
painted. 

The Nicholson Gallery has nineteenth century 
English water-colours and drawings, ranging from 
Gainsborough to Mad Martin, Thackeray and 
Caldecott. A pleasant exhibition. And, finally, 
the Civil Defence artists are to be congratulated on 
reaching their twelfth exhibition. It includes a fine 
landscape by William Scott, and pleasing pictures by 
Frederick Cook, Peggie West, Anthony Devas, as 


well as by the C.D.A. regulars. 
RAYMOND MQrTIMER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Shadow and Substance,” at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre 

Shadow and Substance, by Paul Vincent Carroll, is 
a fine play, with no loose ends. It is “ strong” 
because it is well-built, not because it is emotionally 
noisy. A fair section of Dublin opinion found it the 
best Abbey play since The Playboy, and its two-year 
hold on the New York public is not difficult to under- 
stand. In England, the conflicts and contrasts on 
which it is built up might seem remote: they belong 
to the Catholic scene—the aim of the London produc- 
tion has therefore been, wisely, abstract theatrically 
rather than naturalism. Less happily, here and there, 
there is playing-down to the London demand for 
pathos and minor comedy, to which some essential 
harshness is sacrificed. 

The scene is the parish priest’s house in a small 
Irish town. Canon Skerrit is the old-type Irish 
priest, whose Catholicism is civilised, classic and 
European, and who suffers with very unequal temper 
his pair of Maynooth curates, sacred oleographs and 
the complacent inanities of his parishioners. His 
official enemy, the young agnostic schoolmaster, is by 
temperament most nearly his friend. His avowed 
friend is his child-servant, Brigid—but Brigid defaults 
unwillingly : she maintains, through visions, a mystic 
relationship with her name-saint. What begins as 
sheer inconvenience ends up in tragedy. Ironically, 
it is to the schoolmaster that Brigid’s exaltations seem 
least shocking... The relationship between the young 
girl and the Canon is drawn with authority, without 
sentiment. Mr. Malcolm Keen, as the Canon, is to 
be praised; he does not strike a false note. Miss 
Joyce Redman’s Brigid was moving; she held the 
theatre, playing with strength and sweetness—if, 
here and -there, her avoidance of dream-child tech- 
nique was not by much more than a hair’s breadth. 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Byrne, as the curates, were 
excellent; Mr. Denis Carey’s schoolmaster was 
effectively realised ; the supporting character-players 
were adequate. The set depicted a costly Anglican 
parsonage looking on mountain country—one won- 
dered why—and the lighting flickered too much. 
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war. How to blow up the most important U bo 


base is the lesson of Assignment to Brittany. It can bs 
done as follows: Find the exact double (Pier, 


Aumont) of a missing Frenchman, and drop him ; 
Brittany, where he will take up the other’s life, iz 
volving a mother, a fiancée and a mistress, and j 
cover the U-boat base. The Commandos land. }; 
opposition on the beaches. Scaling the cliff th 
shoot the sentries with bows and arrows. The U-bo; 
base is then captured, the submarines are blown up 
and Pierre Aumont and his “fiancée” escape 
England singing the Marseillaise. Next assignmen 
Italy ? 

The film isn’t perhaps quite so bad as it sound 
It has charm and will thrill some people and give 
others a laugh. Specially recommended to strategi 


Correspondence 


C.P. AFFILIATION 


Str,—The writer of the article “ Unity in Britain 
would not have comie so unhesitatingly to the con 
clusion that we ought to change our minds about 
Communist affiliation as a result of the dissolution o 
the Comintern if he had not failed to make the propeg 
inference from his own admissions early in his artic 
that “no one supposes that the abolition of the Third 
International will of itself make members of the 
Communist Party less inclined to disregard all othe 
interests than those of the Soviet Union. No om 
supposes that the British Communists have change 
their views or their scale of values merely because they 
have been freed formally from an international oblig: 
tion which they were pledged to put first.” 

If this is admitted, why should we assume that thé 
“unscrupulous tactics employed against those wix 
should have been allies ” and “ the local and nationd 
intrigues ” promoted by the C.P. in the past will no 
‘be repeated? If, in fact, Communists still fecl t 
their main @r only obligation is to Russia, and if. 
as may well be the intention—their directives will stil 
come from Russia, but underground, then they wi 
behave in the future as they have in the past ; especiall 
as the disappearance of the Comintern does not chang 
the nature of the military discipline of the C.P. or thé 
readiness of its members to submit to that discipline. 

No question of this kind can be sensibly settled with 
out taking into account the character of the peopl¢ 
who are asking for such close connection with 
We should be foolish to ignore this personal side. 

But that does not mean that we should “ ostracis 
Communism at home and collaborate with it abroad. 
This is to talk as if the only way of collaborating wit 
another body is actually to admit it into your ow 
There is the obvious and prudent alternative of jus 
collaborating—on specific issues; and there 
plenty of these, from Beveridge to the nature of t 
peace settlement, which, if it is settled by Tory repre 
sentatives—even on behalf of a National Governmen 
with Labour adhesion—will probably land us in 
third world war. The agenda of the Whitsun Confer 
ence contains an amendment to this effect. 

When we have had experience of such collaboratio 
and have found that Communists are no lounger wha 
we have found them to be in the past, but that thet 
has been a real change in “ their scale of values,” the 
will be the time to accept their offer to affiliate. 

In the meantime, it is an illusion to imagine that th 
admission of the Communists would automatical 
lead to more emergetic leadership. The lack 
“energy” in our leaders is not due to any lack 4 
enthusiasm, courage or insight within the Labo! 
Party ; there is plenty of all three in the constituen 
parties, and it has on occasions—as during the Spani 
War, when the Labour Spain Committee came i 
being—made itself felt. But not even the addition 
Communist enthusiasts to this rank and file ging¢ 
element will produce better leadership as Jong 4% 
comes—as it must do under the L.P. Constitution 
from Trade Union leaders who are answerable only 
a mass-membership which is not politically minde 
Only the conversion of the T.U. rank and file ' 


Socialism can do that. 
C. Brack 
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e $1r,—Much of the argument against C.P. affiliation 
to the Labour Party seems to proceed on the assump- 
tion that the British Labour movement was a happy 
tS ee an in 


(Pierre Moscow for the naa des ot Dingden ven started 
him the Communist International. 
life, in "his of course, is not the case Ever since the 
ind di gue the last century, Marxists, who believed 
d. that onl victory of the workers in the class struggle 
iff th oe leas pain, tebe eet ee Gas nee 
U-boat working in and with a Labour Movement which.owed 
wn ups its being to the elass struggle, but whose official leaders 
cape were mostly not Marxists and often not even Socialists. 
mmen Prior to 1914 the question was in a way to solve 
itself. The federal constitution of the Labour Party 
soundfg made it possible for any Socialist body, Marxist or 
1d givellm non-Marxist, to enter the Party by affiliation and prove 
tegi its mettle by practical But the last war 


That was the beginning of the present disunity. The 
formation of the Communist International was only a 


consequence. 

Now that all sections, Marxist and non-Marxist, 
agree on the necessity of fighting the present war to a 
victorious finish, the Communist International is 
logically dissolving itself. This does not mean that 
Communists have repudiated Marx and Lenin. It 
means that they put first things first. As an old Social- 
jst who was in the Labour Party for fifteen years and 
has been in the C.P. for five, I am unable to see why 
the federal constitution of the Labour Party which was 
broad enough to admit Marxist bodies before 1920, is 
pot broad enough to admit the C.P. now. As to the 
“open sore ” of 1939-1941, if it is no bar to co-opera- 
tion with the U.S.S.R., whose line we followed, why 
should it be a bar to co-operation with us ? 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 

5 Frenchay Road, Oxford. 


















Sir,—I agree with you that “the argument that 
must turn the scale” in the question of Communist 
affiliation is “ the unity of the working class.” But 
you do not state the issue fairly at all. 

Those of us who oppose C.P. affiliation do so pre- 
cisely because we are convinced that it will create 
serious disunity, if forced upon the Labour Party by 
what will inevitably be a slender majority. This 
conviction does not arise from any legalistic inter- 
pretation of the statutes of the defunct Comimtern— 
which after being dead for years, has now decided to 
lie down and be decently buried—nor is it based on 
any disagreement with the political and social creed 
of Communism. 

Our opposition to affiliation arises, quite simply 
and inevitably, from long experience of the habits and 
behaviour of British Communists. In particular, the 
systematic and continuous employment of “ frac- 
tonalist ” tactics in the Labour Movement by the 
Communists. These tactics are not merely the result 
of lack of scruple: they are derived from the funda- 
mental delusion of the Communists that it is their 
historic function to provide the “‘ leadership ” of the 
in mass movements of the working class. So long as 
this delusion persists ; in other words, so long as the 
_ @ Communists go on behaving as a kind of Socialist 
raU0Gl herrenvolk, for just so long will any real unity between 
wha them and the lesser mortals who compose the ranks 


thes of the Labour Party be for ever impossible. 
the J. Stewart Cook 
at ¢ oe 


Str,—Why not admit that the closing down of the 
/ Third International is a defeat for the international 
ke working-class movement and that the congratulatory 


ck J obituary notices in the press, from the Times to the 
ms Daily Mail, on its demise are hardly those in which 
a people interested in Socialist progress should join ? 
a 


Stalin, as a good general, may know when it is wise 
|" to retreat, but it is absurd to call a retreat a victory. 
The parading in the Daily Worker of quotations from 
the approving Times must have made Lenin turn in 
48'@ his embalmment. The last war killed the Second 
OP" International and the present one has destroyed the 
uy Third. Another, and one hopes an all-embracing one, 
will arise in its place. Meanwhile, must we join our 


‘© "ll political enemies in their rejoicings on the failure of 
a world Socialist mission ? 


J. DEANER 





PLAIN SPEAKING 

Sm,—I am afraid Mme. Zahorska has not met my 
point about the Atlantic Charter. It is simply this: 
The Atlantic Charter imposes only the same obliga- 
tion on the Soviet Union that it does on the other 
signatories to the United Nations Pact, namely to 
found the peace settlement on the principle that there 
shall be “no territorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned.” This, as Mme. Zahorska says “ is a matter 
of principle, and not limited to the question of 
Poland’s frontier.” 

Mme. Zahorska applies this principle to the Soviet 
Union, and says that it means the obligation to 
surrender certain territories that the Soviet Govern- 
ment regarded as under their sovereignty before they 
were over-run by Hitler. Very well, does she con- 
sider that the Atlantic Charter imposes the obligation 
on Poland to surrender Teschen, the territory of 
which Colonel Beck despoiled Czechoslovakia at 
Munich ? Or that it imposes the obligation on Great 
Britain to surrender Burma, Malaya and Singapore, 
or on the Netherlands to give up the Dutch East 
Indies, or on the U.S.A. to abandon the Philippines ? 

If she believes the Atlantic Charter means all that, 
she is at least consistent, although singular, in her 
belief. But she really cannot get away with the con- 
tention that the Atlantic Charter imposes an obliga- 
tion on the U.S.S.R. which does not apply equally 
to the other signatories ! 

She is even less happy in invoking the Atlantic 
Charter in support of Pilsudski’s old dream, apparently 
still cherished in certain Polish émigré circles here, of 
partitioning the Soviet Union. For that is the mean- 
ing of her suggestion that the principles of the Charter 
should be applied “to the question of Ukrainian 
and White Ruthenian independence. The Ukrainian 
nation numbers 40 million, of whom not quite § 
million were under Polish rule. There was a very 
strong Ukrainian nationalist movement in Poland, its 
declared aim being independence for the Ukraine.” 
(Italics mine). 

The movement referred to in the last sentence was 
a purely bourgeois affair. It was fostered by Poles 
who should have known better, and has since been 
taken charge of by Hitler for his own purposes. It 
never had any roots in the Ukrainian masses on either 
side of the frontier. A Lasour CANDIDATE 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


S1r,—“ Critic ” hopes that Chuter Ede will sweep 
away “ the survival of the days of Dickens,” meaning 
primarily the snob private school. Good, but the same 
broom will sweep away the pioneer school. If 
“ Critic” sees any value in the pioneer school what 
does he propose we do about it? Put it under State 
control? O.K., then I see myself having to approach 
some official in the Education Office with a humble 
petition . . . “ Please, sir, may I have a little pioneer 
school?” It will be a miracle if the official is a 
pioneer himself, for the executive mind isn’t neces- 
sarily a creative one, and he will have the power to 
say “No; we have complete confidence in our State 
Education.” But postulate that he is a pioneer him- 
self. He allows me to carry on with State funds, and 
my tune will be called by Whitehal!, and inspectors 
will visit me and offer command “ suggestions.” 

The obvious retort is: If we give you private 
(school) enterprise in education, we'll have to catry on 
the capitalist system and allow the same private enter- 
prise all round. The snag in socialism will be totali- 
tarianism. We shall all have to obey the laws of the 
State scientists, doctors, educationists, and accept 
pasteurised milk, medical drugs, municipal schools. 
One solution would be: ‘“‘ You can pioneer if you like 
but not for profit,” . and I can hear the weary 
pioneer sadly ask : What is profit anyway ? 

I wrote to Harry Pollitt asking where the educa- 
tional pioneer would stand in Soviet Britain, but got 
no reply. I hope that some less busy member of the 
C.P. will give a reply in these columns. 

A. S. NEILL 

Summerhill School, Ltd., 

Festiniog, N. Wales. 

[The proposal is to lay down a minimum standard 
of accommodation, education and health, and acquire 
the power to send inspectors to see that children are 
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not cruelly treated and underfed, and that they do 
learn (however experimental their oe in other 


directions) the simple techniques without which 
no one can be an efficient citizen. Does Mr. Neill 
object ? No one, as far as we know, ptoposed the 
abolition of the pioneer schools. Ep., N.S. & N.] 


t 
SHAKESPEARE AND CHRISTIANITY 


Sir,—Now that Mr. Massingham hass questioned 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer’s pronouncemen; on Shake- 
speare and Christianity in his review of my Elizabethan 
World Picture, may I add a few words 4 There are 
two questions: one, whether Shakespeare sym- 
pathised with Christian ethics, the other whether he 
was educated in Christian dogma. Mr. Mortimer, in 
his review, thought I supported the first ntion, when 
actually I dealt with the second alone. Ml point (too 
obvious to need making if it were not’ sometimes 
ignored or denied) is that Shakespeare amd the other 
Elizabethans lived in a world permeated by Christian 
theology : they could accept or repudiate that theology, 
but they could not ignore it. In just the same way 
Mr. Mortimer may love or hate the doctrines of 
Freud, but he cannot ignore them ; though this will 
not necessarily prevent some future admjrer of Mr. 
Mortimer refusing to admit that Mr. Moxtimer could 
have had any contact with the Freudian v,rus. 

From Shakespeare’s knowledge of Christian dogma, 
which is surely a matter of fact, Shakesgjeare’s sym- 
pathy with Christian ethics (so ably maantained by 
Mr. Massingham) should, as a matter of conjecture, 
be kept separate. E. M. W. i[imryarp 

Jesus College, Cambridge. : 
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WHAT CAN IT POSSIBLY MEAN ? 


Sir,—Mr. Robert Graves’s new game id irresistible 
His reply to Mr. Stonier is short, yet it ¢ontains five 
examples of the kind of writing he is pyetending to 
criticise : : 

(1) “ Mr. Stonier . . . does not make}it clear that 
the book purports . . .” etc. What is the “ it” that 
is not made clear? And how can a yeview make 
anything clear? Is a review a duster, or fi lens ? 

(2) “If Mr. Stonier had been consyious of the 
reader over his shoulder.”” How does ‘Mr. Graves 
know that there was a reader over Mr. Stonicr’s 
shoulder when Mr. Stonier wrote his revjew ? 

(3) “ So obscure a sentence.” How can a sentence 
be obscure ? How thick is it? What is ¢ made of ? 

(4) “I sold him a best seller.” Mr. Graves is far 
too wise to sell a book to a publisher} I'll bet a 
thousand pounds that he granted the publisher a 
licence to publish. { 

(5) “ The reviewers—who had a grandjtime.”’ 
can you have a time ? How can time be ‘grand ? 

Mr. Graves’s snowball will not easily; be stopped. 
But he has started it rolling too soon.? The “ silly 
season ” does not usually begin until Jily. 

A LiterdRY AGENT 

P.S.—What (before Mr. Graves asks) is a literary 
agent? Do I mean an author’s agent? 4 Yes. 


How 
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‘ 

The two-page article by G. D.jH. Cole, 
which appeared under the above tgle in our 
issue of March 27th, has been reprigted, with 
additions and a Table, in the form of a pocket- 
sized 16 pp. pamphlet, and is jpublished 
to-day, price 3d., postage 1d. ne free toi 
six Or more copies. Special quotat for §0 
or more copies.) 
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This small pamphlet is not a sumifiary of the 
Beveridge Report, but compressg into 
little space as possible a summary « what 1 
Government has promised, and nof promised, |! 
to do about the Beveridge Plan. {It will be lj 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tr is difficult for us of our time and generation 
to appreciate Carlyle. So many things come 
colnaen a end. aoe In the first place that 
appalling style, with its repetitiveness, its over- 
emphasis, its note of adjuration, its 
shrillness, and exaggeration, with no soft tones 
at ali, the trumpets always braying and that rather 
discordantly : it makes him almost impossible to 
read. Then there is the insensitiveness, the dis- 
like of art for itself, of music and painting, the 
philistinism of the Scotch peasant. And, no less 
serious, there is his German monomania, the 
confusion about what he thought of the relation 
between Might and Right, his intellectual muddle. 
There is no doubt that the Victorians overrated 
him ; and that current textbooks on the literature 
of that age are quite wrong in placing him at the 
head of it. (Newman, for whose intellect Carlyle 
expressed great contempt—so much the worse for 
him—should take a much greater place than he 
does: in some ways his mind foreshadows the 
subtlest and most crucial intellectual issues of 
our time.) 

For all his defects Carlyle was unmistakably 
a man of genius. He was that very unattractive 
kind of genius, a prophet. All prophets are 
misfits ; and that throws a flood of light on the 
source and conditioning of their ‘‘ message.” 
(Perhaps one should not complain of their re- 
petitiveness, or what would become of the books 
of Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, etc.—or for 
that matter, of Marx and Lenin? Repetitiveness 
is one of their strongest weapons, the way they 
get their message across.) But the very fact of 
their being misfits means that they see more 
vividly certain shortcomings and defects in society 
and people around them. It also means that they 
often miss the unobtrusive good which is being 
done quietly by ordinary folk to whom they give 
no credit. What the understanding of their 
prophetic character in terms of modern psycho- 
logy does is to make us chary of accepting their 
judgment about the things they so vividly, so 
vehemently (and often so usefully) condemn. 
Judgment is precisely what they have not got; 
what much despised statesmen like Peel and 
Gladstone and regular thinkers like Mill had, 
Carlyle not. On the whole, considering his 
vehemence, and how much he lived by his in- 
tuitions, it is remarkable how much he was in 
the right. 

Anyone who wishes to tackle Carlyle anew— 
for it is a question of tackling: one cannot 
promise pleasure—might do best to take Past and 
Present as an introduction. The centenary of its 
appearance falls this spring. It is a book very 
symptomatic of its time and still has something 
to say to us to-day. It is the-best and the most 
balanced of the books Carlyle devoted to the 
Condition-of-England question, which so exer- 
cised men’s minds in the eighteen-forties and left 
such a mark upon contemporary literature. 

And well it might! For the hungry Forties 
were the turning point in the development of the 
Industrial Revolution, a dark and dangerous 
tunnel which the country had to traverse before 
it emerged into the daylight and prosperity of the 
Victorian era proper. There was mass unemploy- 
ment on an unprecedented scale, fruit of the 
maladjustment of the new powers of production 
to the mechanism of distribution; the price of 
corn soared while men went hungry in the 
country districts no less than in the towns; the 
discontent of the working class expressed itself in 
the agitation of the Chartist Movement, that of 
the new middle class in the campaigns of the 
Anti-Corn Law League. It was a very disturbed 
decade, which culminated, on the Continent, in 
the revolutions of 1848. All these forces the 
writers of the time were conscious of in their 
different ways, Dickens, Disraeli, Tennyson, 
Arnold, Clough. In his Life of Carlyle, Froude 
has a most interesting passage on the intellectual 
ferment of those years, and what it was that made 
younger men like himself turn to Carlyle. 

Carlyle focussed these discontents and gave 
them expression in a way which arrested attention. 


original; the actual is not subtle, or 
remote, or difficult, but and even plati- 
tudinous. It was his way of putting it that was 


fanaticism of some L.S.E. economists against 
any form of economic planning in our time. 
(Or rather a few years ago; for this is old 
history already. Carlyle, for all that he was 
on economist, was often quite right as against 
these @ priori second-raters. 

He begins his book with the contrast of an 
England wealthier than it ever had been before 
and yet with two’million people out of work, in 
workhouses ‘“‘ pleasantly so-named because work 
cannot be done in them . . . they sit there, pent 
up, as in a kind of horrid enchantment,” or in 
receipt of out-door relief. It is a very impressive 
beginning that his book has; he had been 
shocked by the scenes of want he had witnessed 
in East Anglia the autumn before on his ride 
through it in pursuit of material for his Cromwell ; 
he was still more shocked by the condition of 
things in Glasgow, Manchester, Stockport and 
elsewhere revealed by the papers and blue-books, 
the reports which Edwin Chadwick was inni 
to compile and of which Marx was to make such 
use later. He went on to point to the dilemma 
of over-production and under-employment which 
is a recurrent trouble of /aissez faire capitalism. 
He put it very effectively : so many shirts that 
** hang there by the million unsaleable ; and here, 
by the million, are diligent bare backs that can 
get no hold of them.”’ The operatives who made 
them are in want, without bread ; and yet “‘ there 
is not a horse in England, able and willing to 
work, but has due food and lodging; and goes 
about sleek-coated, satisfied in heart. And you 
say, It is impossible.’’ Carlyle replies: ‘‘ It is 
impossible for us to believe it to be impossible,” 
and to those who are responsible, he says: ‘‘ Do 
you depart quickly; clear the ways soon, lest 
worse befall.’’ 

He addressed himself to the aristocracy, the 
ruling class; quite rightly, for they had all the 
power and only they could amend it. It is 
interesting that the mission of this son of the 
people should have been directed to the upper 
and middle class; and that Marx and Engels, 


those scions of the middle class, should have. 


turned to the people. Both had their influence 
in different ways ; it would be a pity to exclude 
the effect of either upon the social amelioration 
which was a grand feature of the nineteenth 
century. Carlyle appealed to the conscience and 
political interest of the rulers ; Marx and Engels 
did their best to organise the workers to push 
themselves. (They must have been wonderfully 
disillusioned after a lifetime of entertaining such 
hopes of them.) Carlyle, with more immediate 
point, tells the ruling class that since they are in 
possession of the land, they owe it good govern- 
ance; and if they did not do their duty, worse 
consequences would follow. He always had the 
vision of the French revolution at the back of 
his mind. So had they, and in fact, in the con- 
fusion of the Forties, led by Peel, the “ pilot 
who weathered the storm,” they did not do so 
badly. The English governing class gave this 
country infinitely better leadership in the nine- 
teenth century than the governing classes on 
the continent gave their countries. 

There were, of course, spells of faltering 
leadership as at the end of Whig rule in the 
late Thirties, or the way in which we muddled 
into and through the Crimean War. Carlyle 
hated the popular humbug of the age and the 
politicians whose ideas of leadership were publicity 
and playing down to the mob. He has an ex- 
cellent ironical portrait of Sir Jabesh Windbag, 
type of all these. ‘“‘ Windbag, weak in the faith 
of a God, which he believes only at Church on 


Phe New Statesman and Nation, June 5, 194; 


» if even then ; strong only in the faith 
that and -Plausibilities bring votes ; 
that Public as he calls it, is 
the The 


it is held in 

of balance as in his later politica) 
writings, Latter Day Pamphlets and Shooting 
In Past and Present he is content to 
for sincere, candid, able 
he 


was writing Cromwell, 

of the Commonwealth all 
Since he knew that 
fact only a few rule, he was above all anxious 
ight be chosen. Liberty 

he attached less importance to than economic 
: in that a true man of the people. 

“ Liberty, I am told, is a divine thing. Liberty, 
when it becomes the ‘ Liberty to die by starva- 
tion’ is not so divine.” It is here that Carlyle 
links up with the socialist trend of thought in 


need 
In these years, while 
days 


his age. He goes further: “Liberty? The 
true li of a man, you would say, consisted 
in his ing out, or being forced to find out 


the right path, and to walk therein. To learn, 
or to be thought, what work he actually was able 
for; and then by permission, persuasion, and 
even compulsion, to set about doing of the same.” 

This leads on to his gospel of work. ‘“‘ Con- 
sider how, even in the meanest sorts of labour, 
the whole soul of a man is composed into a kind 
of real harmony, the instant he sets himself to 
work! ... Blessed is he who has found his 
work; let him ask no other blessedness. He 
has a work ; a life-purpose; he has found it, and 


-will follow it.” Carlyle had been struck by the 


mediaeval Chronicle of Bury St. Edmunds and 
its portrait of Abbot Samson, who bore rule 
there nobly and restored the fortunes of the 
house: a fine figure of a man such as Carlyle 
loved, the hero, as man of religion, one might 
say. This middle section of the book, the 
historical, which most people will find the most 
readable, sets off the rest of the book very well. 
Carlyle, who had such difficulties with his writing 
and filled the house at Cheyne Row and his 
correspondence with his groans, had no difficulty 
with Past and Present: he wrote it straight off 
at white heat in the first seven weeks of 1843. 
There is a good, deal in the book which we 
may take to heart in the difficulties of the period 
of social transition to which we are committed. 
It may be that, for all the unattractiveness of the 
role, what we shall need is, as in Carlyle’s time, 
a prophet who does not fear to say the unpopular 
thing. A. L. Rowse 


THIS WAS SPAIN 


The Spanish Labyrinth. By GeRALD BRENAN. 
Cambridge University Press. 21s. 


Mr. Brenan is one of those rare students of 
contemporary life who can recognise the traditional 
pattern which the loom of histery is weaving 
under our eyes. The Republicans called them- 
selves “‘ loyalists’ and their opponents boast in 
the title of their party their fidelity to ‘‘ tradition.” 
In all they did, the leaders seemed to be repeating 
gestures and movements which earlier generations 
had handed on unchanged, like the accents and 
idioms of their Roman language. Are they 
more traditional than other peoples? This, at 
least, we may safely answer: that their isolated 
Peninsula escaped the influences of the industrial 
revolution much longer than any other portion 
of Western Europe, while the Inquisition stereo- 
typed its mental life in the mould of a vanished 
age. The strangest aspect of this national 
character is that it is discernible on both sides, 
even when they are locked in a struggle that 
admits of no solution save mutual extermination. 
* Nothing,”’ as Galdos says, “‘ is so like a rising 
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dimate which made the background of this 
oaabrre tragedy. “Mr. Brenan has himself spent 
some years working as a practical farmer in Spain. 
his experience may account for his 
insight into the many problems that arise from 
the land. He avoids any dogmatic onesidedness ; 
for while he compels us to see vividly before us, 
all the time, the half-starved on the 
vast estates of the arid South, he is equally aware 
of the intellectual and emotional character of 
Spanish politics. Spaniards, he tells us, always 
fight for an idea and can understand no other 
casus belli : they have never acquired the material- 
istic scheme of values that dates elsewhere from 
the mercantile revolution. None the less, it is the 
land, the rainfall and the types of hus- 
bandry amd land-tenure appropriate to each 
climatic region that account for the basic realities 
of politics. The fairly damp climate of the 
Northern zone favours the small mixed farm, 
based either on peasant ownership or else on a 
tolerable system of share-cropping and makes 
for the sturdy, conservative individualism of the 
Basques. Valencia, entirely dependent on irriga- 
tion, is with its three crops a year, the richest 
garden of Europe. The parched South and 
South-West is necessarily the region of latifundia 
and could prosper again only if the broken 
irrigation system of the Moors were restored and 
the dead hand of the functionless grandee with- 
drawn. It was Spain’s misfortune that the 
element in her population which unified her and 
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e of plains and yet dg could 
only by a Srineigle of authority and always ended 
by coercing communities which they would not 
foster and could not a aw the 


century, preached an Agrarian Communism, 
such as its missions actually established in 
Paraguay. The Anarchists who set up their 
collective farms during the Civil War, nearly all 


what the corresponding 
class in England had done much earlier: not 
content with appropriating the lands of the 
Church, they grabbed the common lands also. 
The workers, after this essay in reform, felt 
little enthusiasm for Parliaments. .On this ex- 
ploit, and not on trade (save, indeed, in Barcelona 
and Bilbao) the power of the middle class reposes. 
It consists not of entrepreneurs but of rent re- 
ceivers. And so it happens that in the South 
the average estate amounts to 2,000 acres. The 
labourers who till it are unemployed for more 
than half the year and in their hovels, where they 
eat like animals on the ground, no furniture is to 
be found save a cooking-pot. The solution, 
Mr. Brenan argues, must lie in communal 
ownership, mechanisation and irrigation—perhaps 
on lend-lease terms. It might not lead to great 
riches, but what Spaniards value is rather a life 
of dignity and self-respect than of opulence. Like 
Quixote, as Mr. Brenan reminds us, they see the 
Golden Age in the past, when men lived happily 
on acorns. 

After the land-question there are two further 
tests to which any book about Spain must submit. 
Does it help us to understand the savage hatred 
of the masses for the Church, and does it bring 
us into closer intimacy with the Anarchists—the 
Carlists of the Left, as traditional, as defiantly 


37% 
idealistic, as reckless, as characteristically Spanish 


as the men of Navarre who fought for the Inquisi- 
tion and a king who would light its again ? 
Mr. Brenan survives both ordeals angi, indeed, 
the clue to the Anarchists may lie hidjien in the 


Church. He gives us two keys whicp help us 
to interpret them. Their rage against the Church 
was really that of intensely religious b or who 
felt that it had deserted and deceifed them. 
That is, I think, a true description of the attitude 
of those among them who are of peagant stock. 
They are austere, puritanical, even ‘ascetic in 
their morals. They despise money {and their 
first revolutionary act was always to} make an 
end of it. They were especially prod of their 
powerful trade union, the C.N.T., ecause it 
had no paid officials and gave neithgr benefits 
nor strike pay. As for the intellectuals among 
them, Mr. Brenan may be right whgn he says 
that they reflected the rage of sensitiye men on 
their first contact with the industrialj age; the 
only thing a decent man could do was#to protest, 
whether by writing epigrams or throwing a 
bomb. On the whole Mr. Brenan, while paying 
a warm tribute to their agricultural ch-operative 
communities, finds this attitude sterife and un- 
constructive. I should have to add several more 
exceptions before I could endorse tat verdict. 
I witnessed their astonishing success ‘during the 
Civil War in running factories with hig4 principles 
as their chief equipment, and I was degply moved 
by the schools they established for the sorely 
tried children of Madrid. i 

As for the Church, it offended thi} nation of 
individualists and idealists in several ways. It 
was, like the army, first of all a buttfess of the 
parasitic landed class. It had begome little 
more than a Customs House which levied its 
tolls on wayfarers in transit from this’ life to the 
next. It stood, moreover, for a pinciple of 
authority which it recommended neither by 
good works nor by its services to learping. Per- 
haps we cannot be reminded too ofren that in 
Spain as late as 1827 a man could be ‘hanged for 
professing Deism, while up to 1836 tke universi- 
ties, which this obscurantist Church governed, 
still refused to concede the truth of the circulation 
of the blood : for was not Harvey a her retic ? 

Mr. Brenan is above all the histcrian whose 
purpose it is to throw a refracted light upon the 
present from the past. His judgments, though 
bold and decided, are happily free from prejudice. 
He deals, it seemed to me fairly, with the curi- 
ously mixed record of the Commimist Party 
during the Civil War. While on his 
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Why Another 
World War? 


HOW WE MISSED COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY 


GEORGE C. ARMSTRONG 


A Remarkable. Vindication 
in “ The Guardian.” 
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> 
“One of the keenest observers who 4 
was not carried away by nationalistic | > 
fervour, he has maintained his eye | > 
on facts and allowed no bias to im- 4 
pair his judgment. . . Both in regard t 
to the past and in regard to the 
future, Mr. Armstrong keeps close to 4 
realities and displays remarkable free- | » 
dom from the temptation to transfer | > 
war guilt from anyone who has con- | > 
J tributed to it... The book will be |? 
completely endorsed when the war 4 
§ cries have died down and at present | > 
utters the cry of conscience in the | > 
deeper depths of the European heart.” 
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THIS WAS 
CICERO 


by H. J. HASKELL 


A full-length biography of 
the great Roman author- 
er, by a writer 
nderstanding of 
modern politics equals his 
knowledge of ancient Rome. 
The parallel between repub- 
lican, Rome at the advent of 
and democratic 
Europe at the onset of totali- 
tarianism is well brought out 
in this vigorous and remark- 
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criticisms, I should have said more about its 
astonishing success in bringing order and realism 
into the military conduct of thé struggle. He 
ends with a little sketch, all the more memorable 
because he draws it in a few deeply incised lines, 
of the ruin over which Franco presides. About 
the future he is so far cheerful that he insists 
that no government which has to depend on the 
Church, the army, and the landlords can count 
on a long life in Spain. For the throne he has 
no good word to say, amd points out that since 
1789 not a single reign ran a natural course. It 
remains, in thanking Mr. Brenan for a book 
of unusual insight, to mention its admirable 
style, always lucid, vivid and concrete. 
H. N. BRAILSFORD 


EL DORADO FOR SCHOOLS 


Coricancha: Garden of Gold. By A. F. 
TscHirFELy. Hodder and Stoughton. tos. 6d. 
The story of the conquest of the Inca Empire 
is one of the great tragic stories of history. An 
awful fatality creeps upon its episodes as they are 
built up to the prolonged climax of Atahualpa’s 
captivity and Pizarro’s watchful, tiger-like 
procrastination ; and from every point of view, 
whether we think of their conflict as a clash of 
races, of cultures or of characters, the irrecon- 
cilably tragic confrontation is there. On the facts 
alone, large differences of sympathy would. be 
possible ; but religious prejudice has made these 
differences even greater. The heat of the old 
English-speaking enmity with Spain has long 
outlasted its original causes, and by now the 
tradition of the cruel, fanatical, heretic-burning 
Spaniard, greedy for gold and incapable of build- 
ing a stable society, is well established at the back 
of our minds. No doubt, the counter cries of 
successful Protestantism have been shaken by a 
more liberal scholarship in the last generation or 
two, and we are not so inclined to ‘‘ the black 
legend ’’’ as we were. But a tradition is a very 
tough growth and it is a long time before we can 
arrive at the point of granting, that a people like 
the Spaniards are (and have a right to be!) in 
many important respects radically different from 
ourselves. When we do arrive at that point, the 
full tragic force of the conquest of Peru becomes 
clearer. And by tragedy, one does not mean 
disaster ; one means the death struggle of equal 
th’ngs. 
Mr. Tschiffely’s short popular history of the 
Spanish conquest of Peru, does not rise to these 
imaginative levels, but it is a useful book. It is 


enlivened 
country of i 
jungle hot-house, so that one gets a proper sense 
of the appalling difficulties which Pizarro’s hand- 
ful of men heroically survived ; and it also con- 
tains some discteet historical correctives. It is 
better to read Prescott, of course, for Prescott’s 
is one of those great historical imaginations which 
grasp a whole scene. It is true that he was 
touched by the smugness of American Protes- 
tantism ; and a book like Mr. Tschiffely’s which 
is (I would say) in some unacknowledged 
debt to Prescott, does supply the modifying 
footnote. If it is granted that the Spaniards 
were gold-mad and religion-mad, there is an 
enormous positive side to their contribution. 
Wheat, barley, oats, oranges, lemons, grapes, figs 
were among the numerous plants they introduced 
to the New World; the cow and the horse were 
among the ani . The Peruvians, who had 
reached the highest degree of civilisation in South 
America, used only one beast of burden—the 
llama—and ‘beside that, had domesticated only the 
duck. Moreover, the Spaniards did not exter- 
minate the Indians, except in the Antilles; and 
it must be remembered that it was a Spaniard, 
Las Casas, who successfully protested against the 
excesses of the early colonists. It was a hard 
age and it is difficult to see much difference be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon organisers ‘of the slave 
trade and the exploiters of the Peruvian mines. 
Prescott himself, who moralised piously on the 
prosaic virtues of the New England settlers and 
treated Atahualpa almost as if he were a Christian 
martyr, was obliged as a liberal to see the weakness 
of the Inca beehive State; and despite its busy, 
rational hum, it was split in two by an anarchic 
feud between two brothers. When one thinks of 
the captivity of the Inca, one is obliged to re- 
member that behind his enigmatic dignity, 
behind that insuperable conviction of divinity 
which matched the Spaniard’s own vehement 
pride, was a cunning as deep as that of the un- 
lettered men who tore his country from him. 
Mr. Tschiffely is mainly concerned with the 

dramatic narrative. He begins with Balboa and 
goes on to the madly courageous expeditions 
which broke up one after’the other in starvation 
and fever. Only one element of the drama is 
omitted and that is the fact that the search for 
the Inca kingdom was a race between the Pizarro 
school who worked down from Panama in the 
north, and the less successful school of Barlow 
and Cabot who argued—and had indeed attempted 
—an overland route from Brazil in the south-east, 
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Barlow and Cabot were peddling their schem, 
at the Spanish court soon after Pizarro recciys 
permit for his second expeditioy 

ilure play the biggest hand; 

all these tales of the great navigators. But whe 
at last, the Inca kingdom was penetrated a 
Pizarro’s little band went inch by inch in the 
rain-rusted armour into the Andes, we come up, 
the real struggle of character and the conflict , 
civilisations. All the great actors in that dram 
came to violent ends, except Hernando Pizarr 
the irascible brother of the conquistador, wh 
spent the last 20 years of his life in prison. T) 
great Pizarro was murdered, Almagro y 
executed, so was Gonzalez Pizarro. Atahualp 
was, of course, garrotted and his women attempte 
a mass suicide. Once that fatal meeting with ths 
Inca takes place, there is an ominous stillnes 
before a storm of suspicion, jealousy, treachery, 
terror and bloodshed breaks out and it ring; 
most horribly among the Spaniards themselve 
Every meeting foreshadows a betrayal, cv 
contract written in the name of God is smirche; 
They are gangsters with a mission. he 
Elizabethan drama alone presents a picture ¢ " 
passion so untrammelled and retribution so quick #iirectiot 
though in contemporary Europe, too, we see @ibxample 
spectacle which seems to be working up to théllimits o: 
same frightful pitch. In the Spaniards we see nogihy that. 
the greed for gold only—though that played it#ooks b 
large part—but something deeper than that : thelllvere be 
dark side of knight errantry and the savage siddlnis is { 
of the spirit of the crusades. And, lest we becomaiiincatisf 
sentimental about the Inca, we must note the Hespisec 
fascinating and revealing fact that of all The s 
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Pizarros, Atahualpa preferred Hernando, with hi in 
huge pride and temper. He admired an exh atta 
orbitance which was native to himself. Mrllihe cou 


Tschiffely’s short and lively narrative appreciat nchec 
these points and makes them economically. HisiRorester 
book ought to be specially liked in schools. Kill, mm 
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The Seed Beneath the Snow. 
SILONE. Cape. Ios. 6d. 
Captain Smith and Company. By Rosi 

HENRIQUES. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
How many novelists are undone by too little 
ambition ; how many by too much? The ques 
tion seldom arises, for the great majority of writers 
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its background a sub-station of 
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the first year of the war, up to 
and including the opening of 
the blitz. 

Recommended by the Book Soc. 
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RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times) =| 

“Mr. Forester at his very best 

_+ H.M.S. Armemis, a light 

cruiser, prepares to give battle, and 


here you have, in a series of 
chapters which are as technically 
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life from Oxfordshire in early Victorian 
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» leap in one bound from his foothill to the peak 
Olympus. The result is always absurd but 

ten instructive. 

This is not in the least to suggest that talents 
enclosed in iron walls or that a prodigious 
lopment is impossible. But Icarus is the 

arning against any attempt to soar suddenly 

rom talent to genius. 

Mr. Forester escapes any censure in either 
firection. There can hardly be a better living 
nample of a writer who has truly assessed the 
mits of his ability, yet firmly resolved to extract 
that it can yield. I have read only two earlier 
hooks by this relatively prolific writer, and both 
ere better than the novel under review. But 
his is far from making The Ship a bad or even 
satisfying book. Never was that unfairly 
Kespised word “‘ competent ” better deserved. 

The ship is the light cruiser Artemis on convoy 
y in the Mediterranean. A heavy Italian 

ir attack has just been sustained, and during 

he course of the narrative two naval attacks are 
unched by greatly superior Italian forces. Mr. 
orester uses his technical knowledge with great 

ill, much in the manner of Richard Hughes, 

though with a less poetic imagination. He is 

ood on the Artemis, far less good on her crew. 
io clear picture of individuals emerges from his 
brief, conventional portraits, and consequently 
me never feels that intimate sympathy which 
one could make the book more than first-rate 
focumentary. For example, the death of the 

er-poet is not in the least moving, simply 
because his existence has never been quite 
redible. When he sees the crew as a whole, 
ting and feeling identically under the common 
mpact of an engagement, Mr. Forester is as 
happy as in his descriptions of the ship. But 
he is too cursory with his individuals. 


The satire is as bitter, as grotesque 
vivid as ever. There is no sign that he 
begun—that last infirmity of many a satirist— 
pull his ches. The scene is the familiar 
village life of Fascist Italy,now with the Abyssinian 
war groaning in the background. Local officials, 
local sycophants, local bombast and hypocrisy, 
meanness and disloyalty, are castigated with the 
subtle strokes of an expert flogger. And, a rare 
quality, the bitterest scenes are really funny 
with the huge brave humour of Gogol. As a 
satirist there is not the least sign that Silone has 
failed to make full use of his genius. It is only 
on the other, positive side that Pfelt a quiver of 
doubt. 

In Fontamara Silone firmly believed that the 
only weapon against the Fascist state was political 
action in a disciplined political party. Pietro, 
the fugitive hero of the new book, has for years 
been a member of such a party, fighting at home 
and abroad against the political enemy. But 
by the opening of the book he has undergone a 
spiritual conversion. He has turned to that old 
doctrine which has opposed every party since the 
beginning of history, the doctrine of individual 
salvation, of personal integration. It is 2 familiar 
and understandable conversion, but all too often 
accompanied by a sort of graceful wooliness, 
a mysticism of vague goodwill. From _ this 
Pietro is not altogether immune. The stupidities 


and harshness of “ the party ” are all too easy to 
show, but the alternative seems somehow in- 
adequate. Silone’s seed beneath the snow is 


the seed of friendship and loyalty, of honesty 
and love for the poor. The programme is 
understandably minimal in the face of so hideous 
an adversary. But is it enough, this goodwill 
haloed with mysticism? Pietro and his friends 
(among whom a dog and a donkey are charmingly 
numbered) succeed in creating a precarious 
paradise in the midst of the inferno, based largely 
on the principles of Common Wealth. They 
even proselytise with some small measure of 
success. Nor is there any lack of vigour and 
beauty in Silone’s presentation of these eternal 
human values. 

But there is a failure of analysis. We are told 
that Italians are naturally bombastic, that human 
beings are often guilty of disloyalty, that the 


j 
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spirit is weak. But without a more4 profound 
study of the disease the cure is bound to seem 
superficial. Of course, the answér to jfalseho od 
is truth, the answer to hatred is love--but ho w 
is the transition to be made ? I was beguiled by 
the sheer beauty and power of the beok, yet I 
was left with a vague intellectual resentment, 
a sense that too much had been oe unsaid. 
And in an exceedingly intellectual boqk, largely 


—_ 2m. 


preoccupied with argument, this must be 
accounted a weakness. N 
And yet how triumphantly the book ucceeds ! 


How rich and funny, how deeply moving it is. 
Silone is one of the few giants of the modern 
novel, ‘ 

Mr. Henriques is not a giant, altho¥gh a first 
startled myopic glance might mistake’ him for 
one. All he has done is to prove that the foun- 
tain flows as effusively in one great war as in 
another. Because Captain Smith and' Company 
is boldly experimental, it may seem olf/scurantist 
to insist that it is a failure. But to weiph against 
the courage of an experiment, there is all the 
loud trumpeting of an experiment which claims 
to have been wonderfully successful. ‘The pub- 
lisher’s note warns us that exceptiona* demands 
will be made on the reader and hintsythat only 
the thoughtful will be worthy of inijiation. I 
believe that the emperor is once agai wearing 
no clothes at all. But this is what we are told 
to expect. “... the media of poetry, verse, 
metrical prose and ‘straight’ prose afe in turn 
sought and intermingled. The technique is as 
much that of the stage or the film jas of the 


novel ... compound of allegory 4nd plain 
descriptive writing, meditation of action 
which becomes the narrative . . . {deliberate 


confusion of the first and third person. .. read 
on, listening as you might to orchestrgl music.” 
We are offered all this and heaven too. ; 
Captain Smith and four of his comrades lie 
dying on a beach. From there wefretreat to 
the immediate past, to the remote past,{to Smith’s 
past and each of his comrade’s past! to prose, 
rich and fruity, and poetry, thin anfi inconse- 
quential. Smith is his comrades, an¢ his com- 
rades are Smith ; the past is the presgnt and life 
is death, and so on. The theme, tifen, is im- 
mensely ambitious, nothing less than t‘ie meaning 
of war and peace and of life and dedth. Yet I 
could find hardly one penetrating} articulate 
reflection in the whole book. Te disguise 
is elaborate but I suspect that the face behind 
it is Strube’s Little Man after allf The real 
pity of it is that no one could doubi) Mr. Hen- 
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JUSTICE for my PEOPLE 


The Jewish Case 
ERNST FRANKENSTEIN 


An impressive plea by an authority on 
International Law for a just solution 
of a world probiem. Full of new ideas, 
well-documented and highly stimu- 
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riques’s talent. At his simplest he ‘writes so well 


whenever the clap-trap begins again. 


Puitie TOYNBEE as that. 

Out of this uncalculating and unworldly inno- 
cence, however, the most lucid beauty is liable I begin this article with a warning. In fy 
to spring, and we know that at his best, ee I shall refer > an actual recording only if ; 

d F Li ‘AL Palmer is capable of Fra Angelico-like simplicity. good or passable: absence of all mention will y 
aris ag — , a Most of the poems in this selection (no poet ever coarseness, a bad surface, or one of the other curse 
needed selection more carefully) have that quality. wartime gramophone life. Exceptional badness , 
: Such lyrics as the Prayer for Rain, the sonnet however, be noticed, too. 
those who follow Apollo and work with san¢ 7.1407, David and Goliath, are likely to live long _Prokofieff’s Romeo and Juliet is a very queer afi 
in the anthologies. I should put the following always interesting, sometimes romantically beautij 
song amongst them: 


MARSYAS AND HIS FLUTE 


Faber. 2s. 6d. 
Poets may roughly be divided into two kinds, 


deliberation, and those who follow Dionysus and 
sing out of sheer drunkenness of spirit. How 
happy are the first, with their calm craftsraanship 
and reasoned architecture. How miserable are 
the second, with their uncertain inspiration, their 
hit or miss methods, their ecstatic heights or their 
abysmal bathos. The mythical Marsyas too 
truly represents them, a creature flayed alive by 
the god of music. 

Herbert Palmer is a capital example of their 
kind. ‘Timeless and unplaceable, he sings to-day 
as though the world were young and he a boy 
enraged in it. He has no reticences and no 
shames, no subterfuges or politics. If he is hurt 
he yells. And if joy comes his way, he pours it 
down and gets blind drunk on it. He challenges 
all comers, including the jealous gods, and in con- 
sequence he is always in process, like Marsyas, 
of being flayed alive. Again and again in the wild 
dithyramb of his verse he utters this challenge 
and defiance, and follows it with the shriek of 
pain that tears through the fabric of his poetry. 


Only great candour of spirit, a devastating 
that it is difficult to avoid a strong resentment innocence such as that possessed by the muscular ; 
brother of St. Francis, could produce such verse Hanpet: “ Let the Bright Seraphim ” (“ Samsoq 


PROKOFIEFF: Romeo and Fuliet Suite. Moscow have, of course, charm and finish, but little depth 
Mozart: Concerto in D (K218). Yehudi Menuhin, it: the balance of solo instrument and orchestra 


TCHAIKOVSKY : Theme and Variations from Suite inG. by the usual faults, is rather dead: concertos oy 
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Britten: Hymn to St. Cecilia. Fleet Street 4 
- (Decca K1088-9). vad the 

















Isobel Baillie, acc. Hallé Orch., cond. War, 
Braithwaite (Col. DX1113). 































sometimes rather clumsy. Designed as a baller, 
stands efficiently by. itself and is not among { 
composer’s least engaging works. I should add 
one disc, entitled “ Juliet as a Girl,” has not yet arrj 
from Russia ; so that purchasers who find Z2 missj 
from the set may rest assured that it will even 
be issued. Prokofieff is never negligible ‘and soy 
times approaches greatness, and if this is a mi 
work it contains pages of semi-permanent value. 

What a pity Mozart wrote no violin concertos at j 
peak of his career! One would give much to have 
least one equivalent of the C, minor Piano Cono 
As it is, we must be content with early works ¢ 


Put on, frail ghosts, more tangible gown ; 
Compass me round and comfort me. 

My soul is utterly cast down, 

For I have killed my enemy. 


that oft 
] 


I would that he were whole again. 
Wounds would I take without a moan, 
For as I flung him to the slain 
I knew his spirit for my own. 
RICHARD CHURCH 


JUL 3 not 
The 
pieces : 
han it 
pus nes | 
scenery 
pm otion 
the steas 
image © 
hat is | 
piece ne 
rhythmi 
the sec 
instance. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Philharmonic Orch., cond. the Composer (Decca thought or feeling. The most recent set of { 
Z1-6). popular D major Concerto has much to recommg 


with Liverpool Philh. Orch., cond. Malcolm skilfully managed (for once) and the playing extrem 
Sargent (H.M.V. DB6146-8). musicianly. But the recording, although not 





They have squeezed my mouth dumb; their 


clutch for a year yet may rankle. 


(H.M.V. C3338-40). 


I will tie Robin Death to my side, with his claw Mozart: Piano Sonata in A minor (K310). 


on my ankle. 


Let them come, stick and drum, and assail me 


across the grey boulders, 


I will flutter my toes, and rattle the screes on their Cyopmy: Barcarolle. Kentner (Col. DXIII2). « 
RACHMANINOFF: Humoresque, Op. 10, No. §, and 
Moment Musical, Op. 16. ‘Rachmaninoff (H.M.V. 


shoulders. 


It is difficult to find any poem by him that is 
_ not flawed by this break where the singing voice DA1771) 

becomes a shriek of almost animal pain or rage, hoe 
whose expression is always an uncouth image or a 
stroke of absurd, private symbolism. This lack 


Matthews (Col. DX1114-5). 


(H.M.V. C3335-7). 


No. 10. Moura Lympany (Decca K1030). 


of humorous restraint leads to all sorts of incon- Weare: Abedah ent 
. > 


gruities. Here is an example: 


For when I eat gooseberry pudding or tart 

Zig-zag goes my brain, and away whirls my heart, 

I’ma schoolboy again with my wits on the roam ... 
and at the end of this confession, which the reader 


Gazelle (H.M.V. DB6139). 


accepts with some embarrassment, the poem Boropin: Prince Igor, Scenes and Dances. 


ends 


Forgive me my trespasses, Lord, and be nice, 
Boil me gooseberry pudding in Paradise, 


Derjinskaya, A. Tirogev, and M. Mikhailov, with 
the Bolohvi Theatre State Orch. and Choir 


(Decca X265-8). 


Liverpool Philh. Orch., cond. Malcolm Sargent 


FERGUSON: Piano Sonata in F minor.® Myra Hess 


RACHMANINOFF : Preludes in A minor, Op. 32, No. 8; 
in A major, Op. 32, No. 9; in B minor, Op. 32, 
Ravel: Kaddisch. Yehudi Menuhin, acc. Marcel 


JOHNANYI: Serenade in C, Op. 10. Heifetz, William 
Primrose, and Feuermann (H.M.V. DB6143-5). 


to sound as if they were being played in a hall full 
people—not in a muffled studio empty of all save { 
performers. 

The Tchaikovsky Variations dazzle and fascin 
on a first hearing ; closer acquaintance reveals emy 
brilliance, pomposity, inflation. The crescendi, { 
pedal points, work up to nothing in particular ; 0 
or two bursts of inspired melody do not, I feel, cay 
one through so long a piece. Yet I know many peof 
differ from me here, and they will be pleased by 
set, which is vital and highly coloured, if a little th of li 
i ttle | 
in texture. ; pep 

The Mozart Piano Sonata is, I believe, fashioned whee 
tougher material than the Concerto noticed abo 
At all events it is beautifully played. Whether y 
prefer this version to Schnabel’s, is a matter of tas 
Myself, I should say there was not much in it. 
hear this Sonata and Howard Ferguson’s in a sin 
session, is an experience well worth having. Ferguso 
idiom and outlook are not to everyone’s taste ; the 
may dislike this work for its obstinate gloom and fo 
powerful quality that refuses to be heroic, while { 
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War-Time 
Banking 


The Midland Bank stands ready 
to offer its services to all who 
need them, subject to limitations 
arising from war-time conditions. 


Whether you are in the forces, 
some other field of war or national 
work, or pursuing your ordinary 
activities, this great Bank will 
conduct efficiently the business 
you may entrust to its care, in- 
cluding your transfers of surplus 
deposits to the purchase of 
British war loans. 


The manager of any branch will 
willingly describe the facilities 
offered by the Bank, established 
over a century ago but ever 
modern in methods and outlook. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 














Guerilla’s daughter 


Somewhere her father is fighting 
our enemy, the Japanese. Who 
looks after his little daughter? 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Please 
send her money —for relief and 
supplies. Give generously, and 
give now! Donations to 


LADY CRIPPS 
UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND 


(Regd. under War Charities Act, 1940) 
(Dept. Y112), 57 New Bond Street, 


(stand by China ) 











JOINT COMMITTEE 
FOR SOVIET AID to: 


‘ Regd. under War Charities Act, 1940 ¢ 7o! 
London, W.1. "Phone: Mayfair 6911/3 171, ST. STEPHEN'S HOUSE, Miss A. RUTH FRY, poe 


Westminster, 8.W.l. ‘Tel. : ABBey 7447-8 War Resisters’ International, 





Onder the PatPonage of His Excellency the Soviet Ambassador. PEHEBES TE THEE SSEEE 
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; young will possibly think the style heavy 
ithe form too much that of the day before yesterday. 
rsonally, I find a great deal to admire in this Sonata, 
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Wa pen to know extremely well. If readers 
follow my example I believe they will end by 
n ie the tragic quality of the music genuinely 
if it form satisfying, the texture remarkably 
oe The themes in themselves are dis- 
— memorable, and the slow movement 
Ness y a quiet warmth that is touching, though I feel that 
__...Jagbere the material could have borne a more extensive 
suis fom Brahe The instrumental style 
os jerives from Brahms; it aims at building up large 
aller I ace of sound by an intricate assemblage of parts 
ong Wet often look deceptively horizontal on the page. 
add ¢ Dame Myra Hess was largely responsible for intro- 
ail jucing this Sonata to the public, and her performance 


is authoritative. The recording is good. No music- 
lover can afford to ignore these records, even if he 
joes not end by acquiring them. 

The Barcarclle is surely one of Chopin’s finer 
pieces: formally superb, it unfolds so much more 
han it promises. In the opening bars the boat 
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> have pushes off from the bank; but once afloat it is the 
a scenery that interests Chopin—-the scenery and the 
re ‘ motions, rhapsodic and lyrical, which, obedient to 


the steady rhythm of the water, together build up an 
image coloured (as always with Chopin) by a love of 
hat is as irrevocable as the water itself. This lovely 
piece needs to be played with passion under strong 
thythmic control. Mr. Kentner has the first, but not 
the second: the central passage in A major, for 
instance, falls badly to pieces. This is not a perform- 
ance I should want to hear more than once. Rubin- 
stein’s recording is still by far the best. 

Rachmaninoff’s playing is usually worth listening 
to, even when the music is inferior. This disc, 
however, was a bit too much even for an enthusiast 
like myself. These fussy, uninteresting little études 
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a a have no more permanence than the average gramo- 
a . phone needle, and their triviality is thrown into relief 


by an outstandingly waspish recording. The first two 
Preludes on Miss Lympany’s latest record are also 
of little interest ; but that in B minor is perhaps the 
best in the whole volume, and it is delicately played. 
Readers are advised to compare this rendering with 
Moiseiwitsch’s, which is a good deal less sensitive but 
more glassily brilliant in tone. 

There is nothing much to be said about the Menuhin 
record. Of course, it is well played ; but the badness 
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which is insupportable on even the toughest radio- 
gram. One wonders on what principle the balance- 
and-control man was working. The result can hardly 
be described as music at all. 2 

The new records of Prince Igor are of interest for 
two reasons: they are enthusiastically Russian, and 
they contain two duets between Vladimir and Jaroslava 
which have not hitherto been recorded. Those who 
already possess the Polovtsian Dances and Chaliapine’s 
wonderful old record of Konchak’s Aria, will hardly 
want to acquire the whole of this new set; but 
the duets are vivid in their way and sung with an 
aggressive self-assurance that seems to suit the music, 
though the voices are placed much too far forward. 

Britten’s Hymn to St. Cecilia has already gained a 
popularity considerable enough to insure its being 
recorded more than once. Otherwise one would have 
to regret this rather uncertain performance, which can 
hardly be regarded as more than a first approximation 
to what the music should sound like. However, some 
passages come off well enough and the set is welcome 
for the time being. 

Miss Isobel Baillie continues, most successfully, to 
warble herself through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The latest example of her most intelligent 
singing is a Handel aria like several hundred others ; 
which is exactly why amateurs of this kind of thing 
will want to » pemese it. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Ceduna Ces mpetitions 


No. 696 


Set by Rosamond Lehmann 

Most of us have vivid memories—searing or ecstatic, 
or, more usually, a mixture of these emotions—of the 
children’s parties we attended in our early youth. 
Competitors are invited to write a description, in 
not more than 200 words, of the party they re- 
member best. 

Entries must reach the Editor by first post on 
Mandey, June 14th. 


————— ee — = 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. o 


Set by S. Smiles 
Competitors are invited to submit quotations 
in verse or prose applicable to the Allied victory 
in North Africa. The usual prizes of four guineas 
are offered for the happiest finds. 


Report by S. Smiles 




















375 
“Victory,” said Nelson, “is not a frame strong 
enough for such a scene.” He called ry a conquest. 


The same remark of Nelson’s comes fron; Guy Innes. 
Towanbucket and J. E. I. C., both send. the Samson 
Agonistes passage beginning “ Oh how ‘comely it is 
and reviving.” Sir Robert Witt sends frdm Henry IV. 
y foutra for the world and worldlings, 
I speak of Africa and golden joys. , 
The second line is sent also by Archibajd Gibbs and 
Stanley J. Sharpless. N. P. Meadway and A. R. 
Watson both send the passage from Héury V about 
“ Fathers that, like so many Alexanders,'have in the 
past from morn till even fought, and sheath’d their 
swords for lack of argument.’ Phyllis Norman has 
a.good quotation from Marvell’s Horatian Ode, A. G. 
an apt passage in Smollett’s Regicide, C. A, R. 
du F. gives the passage from Alexander’s Feast, 
describing the vengeance of ihe Grycian ghosts. 
M. G. Wellens quotes from The Battle of Otterbourne : 
As soon as he knew Montgomery 4 
He stuck his sword’s point in g’round ; 
And the Montgomery was a courteous knight 
And quickly took him by the hand. 
Any distribution of prizes.is likely to‘'seem unfair. 
I suggest a guinea for William Bliss, half b guinea each 
for Marie de Beaufort, Guy Innes, Sir’ Robert Witt 
(I like his French oath), A. G., N. P. eadway and 
A. R. Watson. 
* This was a long and painful, and, injtwo respects, 
a dangerous march; first, if they shofdd lose their 
provision of water, as for several days fone could be 
obtained; and, secondly, if a violen} south wind 
should rise upon them while they were travelling 
through the wide extent of deep sands . blowing 
the sand together in heaps, and raising, as it were, 
the whole desert like a sea upon ne All these 
difficulties were weighed and represcted to him ; 
but Alexander was not easily to be fliverted from 
anything he was bent upon. For, f§$rtune having 
hitherto seconded him in his design$, made him 
resolute and firm in his opinions, and fe boldness of 
his temper raised a sort of passion in, him for sur- 
mounting difficulties ; as if it were not§jenough to be 
always victorious in the field, unle places and 
seasons and nature herself submitteg to him.”— 
(From Plutarch’s life of Alexander the Great, in the 
translation called Dryden’s, 1874.) ! 
“From thirst of rule what dire disaters flew ! 
How flames that guilt ambition taught to glow ! 
Wish gains on wish, desire surmoungs desire ; 





























: SIND of the recording makes Ida Haendel’s version, pub- illiam Bliss and Marie de Beaufort sent almost Hope fans the blaze, and envy feedy the fire. 
= lished recently by Decca, more acceptable. The Ravel the same quotation from Plutarch. William Bliss From crime to crime aspires the mafa'ning soul ; 
1d fo piece amounts to very little. So does the Serenade sends also an entry from Southey’s Life of Nelson : Nor laws, nor oaths nor fears its rag@ control ; 
hile ¢ in C by that often charming composer, Dohnanyi. Thousands of Arabs and Egyptians lined the Till Heav’n at length awakes mapeenly just 
This is very second-rate music, and the magnificent housetops during the action, rejoicing in the destruc- And levels all its tow’ring scheme ee in dust!” 
playing of the trio is ontnaly ruined by a recording tion which had overtaken their invaders. . . (Concluding passage, The Regicide'—Smollett.) 
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You can learn Dutton Shorthand in 


Se, W., 
II p.m. 


near New Bond 


ETROUCHKA, Russian Rest., 
St. Open till 
Closed on Thursdays. MAY 2297. 


341 Oxford 





Typing and Literary 
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YPING and Duplicating Experts. | 
\ ed | 
130-200 dena aan walk coun: , MSS., Plays, etc., Metropolitan 'ype- 
Accepted by the Services and examining Nwe = —— Avenue, London, | D " _ b ' | 
for Ist lesson ae —s (ae ful— 
aerosol “cel UPLICATING and Typing. Efficiency | ont just be qareju 


—sent without any obligation. 


ST., 
(MD Scum 7379) 


TEST FIRST LESSON 









Letter Service, 10 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Holborn 0158 (same building as New Statesman). | 


Se > ey Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends free on application to the 


Friends Home Service Committee, 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 





Friends | 





take extra’ care 
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UNCH- 
Holbyra Viaduct, Free. 2 
Wolfit in “ 


iy 

Ty ianeaeen Conductor, E- 
25. to 78. 6d. from 
Busi und Austria, 132 Westbourne Terrace, W.2, 


a dvor. 

rae (TEM. 3354p. Till June 6th only. ' Eve. 
7 (ex Mon.), ~~ oS “ The 

Old Fuolishness.” bye 

PLAYHOUSE (WHI 7774) Ehuirs. next, June 


roth, and eves: . 4 irst | a — 
(12th) 2.30.. The Old Vic a in “ The Rus 
sians,” a new Soviet by Konstantin 


Simonov. at eget by — Guthrie. 

LoOneo ally omer rerghianee Club, now at 
Reading Room (1st floor) t Street 

Polytechnic. Mon. next, June 7th, at 7.30. 


Boyd Neel speaking on S$ Music, with 
record illustrations; Friday, June 11th, at 
7.30: Respighi and Monteverde on records. 
Admission (non-members), 1s. 6d. Particulars 
of membe: aon ee 295 Regent 


aS i ¥ 3p.) 
¥; cote ber Concerts, Wig- 
“ Hall. Last of Mozart Series, Mon- 
day next, at 6.30. Grinke-Forbes-Phillips String 
‘Trio, Denise Lassimonose, Leon Goossens, 
arnt Piano and Strings, No. 1, G min. 
( a3; Divertimento, E flat for String Trio 
(363 Quartet, F maj.; Oboe and Strin 
ee tte y Ss, 6d., 6s. and 3s., at Hall and Ib 
% illett, 1 


Wigmore St. 
RY YAL Albert Hall. A Tribute to Rach- 
maninoff. Monday next, June 7th, at 7 
¢ oncert given for the Red Cross and St. John 
A by Moiseiwitsch and Sir Henry Wood 
wit the London — ony Orchestra. 
‘Tickets, 2s. 6d. to 21s., at Hall (KEN 3661) ; 
usual Agents, and Ibbs and: Tillett, 124 Wig- 
more St. 
7CUTH House is “at home” on Monday 
evenings for Cae / = dlPond dancing 
and sociability. 7th at 7.30. Dr. Eustace Sloan 
Chesser on “‘ Love Without Fear.” Vegetarian 
dinner at 6.15 to 7.0. Programme of activities 
from Org. Sec., Youth House, 250 Camden 
Road, N.W.1. 


Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
AINTINGS by Walter H. Nessler. Leger 
Galleries, 13 Old Bond St., W.1. 
A= in Chinese Art at the Berkeley 
Galleries, 20 Davies St., W.1. Daily, 
10-5. Sat. 10-1. Sundays 2.30-5 for United 
Aid to China Fund. 
AINTINGS by Robert Colquhoun and 
Paintings by notable British Artists. Alex. 
Reid and es Ltd., 1A King Street, S.W.1. 
Daily 10- 30, Saturdays, 10-1. 
~ TONE PARE Pottery by J. A. F. Divine. 
a Paintings by James Treen. June, daily 
at 10-12 and 4-7 (inc. Sat.). Archer Gallery, 
03 Westbourne Grove, W.11. 
NTERNATIONAL Arts Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, W.2. _ 8th: Gramo- 
phone Recital. Bach, Handel, and their con- 
temporaries. June 11th & 18th: Philip Metman 
* Function of Art in Civilisation,” I and II. 
All at 7.30. Admission 2s. 
*<UMMER Festival and Conference on Rudolf 
Steiner’s Education. July 2-4. Michael! 
House, _likeston, Derbyshire. 
| F ECTURE on Relief, Reconstruction and 
Politics by H. N. Brailsford, Conway Hall, 
W.C.1. June 7th, 7 p.m. Fabian intern. Bureau. 
i AMPSTEAD Ethical Society, Sat., June 5, 
2.45 p.m. 39 Priory Rd., Abbey Rd., 
N.W.6. (Buses 31, $3, 28.) Alec Craig : 
* * Sexual Problems in War.” Admis. free. 
4 MERGENCE of a World Faith ”’—series of 
“ talks—Baha’i Centre, 46 Bloomsbury St., 
W.C.1. Sundays, 3.30 p.m. June 6: “ Pro- 





gress of a World Faith.” 
“A DVENTURE in New Thinking,” Alliance 
4 Hall, next Caxton Hall, Westminster, Six 


Lectures by M. Macaulay on Understanding Our- 
telves, begin. Mon., June 7, 6.30 p.m. Adm. 2s. 
\ JHITSUNTIDE Conference: Soviet Edu- 

cation and Its Date = in Peace & 
War. Royal Hotel, Woburn Place, London, 
W.C.1, Saturday, 12th; Sunday, 13th; Mon- 
day, June 14th. Lecturers : Mrs. Beatrice King, 
Dr. E. M. Chossudowsky, Mr. F. le Gros Clark, 
Miss Deana Levin, Mr. Herbert Marshall. Or- 
ganised by the Society for Cultural Relations 
with the U.S.S.R. and the English New Educa- 
tion Fellowship. Details from S. C. R., 98 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. EUS 2315. 
Qou TH Place Ethical poets Conway Hall, 
\~ Red Lion Square, W.( ee Meet- 
ings, 1. a.m. June 6th: ioe. H. Amphlett 
Micklewright, M.A., “* From | Pant nn oc 
to Humanism.” 











per annum 
tal Sa years Stacy: “a0 Grant £100 for 
passage on first appointment. Anne person wish- 
ing to submit an application, but in doubt 
whether such application will be justified at the 
present time, may be assured that if offered the 
appointment acceptance will be in the nati 
interest. Further rticulars and Forms of 
Ap lication can be obtained from the Secretary 
-R./C.A.) Board of Education, Belgrave 
ae So Rg S.W.1. Applicants resident in 
Scotland should apply to The Secretary, 
Scottish Education Department (Branch Office), 
29 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2. Closing 
date, June 14th, 1943. 
-B.C. has vacancies for Secretaries, Short- 
hand-typists and Typists for interesting 
and important work in London. Refresher 
course in shorthand and typing will be given 
if necessary. i must be over 41 or 
under 18 unless otherwise exempt from National 
Service. Please write, stating age, education, 
and experience in detail, to Appointments 
Papecenens, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, marking applications ‘“ Secre- 
tarial.”” Only candidates selected for interview 
will receive acknowledgment. 
HE Council of the Durham Colleges in the 
University of Durham proposes to 
appoint at a salary of £350 an additional 
lecturer in Education to teach for the Diploma 
in Youth Service. Preference will be given to 
applicants with gece experience in club 
or industrial wel: work with young people. 
Applications should reach the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars can be obtained, 
not later than Monday, June 21st. W. R. 
Niblett, University ce, 46 Worth Bailey, 
Durham. 
INGLE Business Man requires male house- 
keeper to run small house N. Country. 
Ex-Serviceman or exempt. Box 464. 
BARMAN /Barmaid wanted at once busy Bar, 
Cornish coast. Short hours, , wages. 
Experience and references essenti Perman- 
ency. Box 439. 
HE Committee of Bletchley Community 
Centre invite applications from persons 
of either sex for the post of Warden. Duties to 
commence immediately. Salary £300 p.a. 
The Centre which consists of a large hall and 
kitchen with a smaller games hall adjoining, and 
is being redecorated and equipped throughout, 
will be open to the workpeople of Bletchley of 
both sexes. It is estimated that the number 
of members will be s00. Applications stating 
age, qualifications, and full particulars of pre- 
vious experience, accompanied by not more 
than 2 recent testimonials, must reach me by 
June 12th, 1943. H. T. Jones, Secretary, 
Council Offices, Bletchley, Bucks. 
EPUTY Training Secretary. A pijoations 
are invited from suitably qualified candi- 
dates for the post of Deputy Training Secre- 
tary to the National Association of Girls’ Clubs, 
to be responsible for the ‘supervision of students 
taking the professional Course in Youth Leader- 
ship and for the promotion of part-time courses 
(recognised by the Board of Education) in 
various parts of the country. Salary £300-£350 
according to experience (superannuation scheme 
in operation). Applications giving full particu- 
lars of qualifications to the Employment Officer, 
N.A.G.C., Hamilton House, Bidborough 
Street, W.C.1 
OURNALIST- Organiser wanted for publi- 
city and public relations work, London. 
Subjects : women’s wartime interests, especi- 
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to £300 in the first according to 
age, and 
in ting to Personnel + eee 
National Council Y.M.C.A.’s, 
112 Great Street, C5. 
HERWOOD School » Epsom 
oA ology to H.S.C)., Be and Gen. 
Your i Caos eee. 
by Wek tthe ame at coe 
experienced in Club work or prepared to ng & 
Training Course individual ex- 
pa Interviews can generally be 
ocall Salaries : »  £200-£250; 


Army. Good educational q 
experience of similar work 
from £250 p.a. Wi 

accepted ar to = aes Ae & a 


Ministry of 
Personnel aienon “PW cin. Nat on National 
Offices, 16 Great Ruseell St., London, W.C.1. 
ISTORY Tutor. First-class 
ee preferably of London Uni- 
versity) r y University Corres 
College. wad time post. Resid. in Cambridge 
essent. Applications, stating age, qual., sal. req., 
etc., to Vice-Prin., Burlington » Cambridge. 
XPER. Head and eo Cooks, University 
Hall. 160 res. siie ref., cap. Matroo, 
Connaught Hall, Petts, 
OMpiploms, S wife, B. r London teacher’s 
~ go — t in 


ePRNDID TES be bie and ., Secretarial, 
etc. “ Women’s ployment, Sloane’ 1992. 


Schools and Educational 
Bee eke. Co-educ. Prep. 
ool, at Cromhall, Nima ale pre- 
aaaenet Common Fe ee Marie 
ighly q s yon-Maris, saga: 
BURGESS Hill School, Cranleigh, 
Co-educational 5-14. High dndeots % in 
academic subjects, arts and music, 
COTLAND. _ Beverle Lg Re Py aed Blair 
Atholl, Perthshire. maeeee, bat 
School. Progressive. Open-air life. Cachally 
planned diet. Home farm, 
ALL Manor. A Modern School. Com- 
bining the best of the old with the best 
of the = in ey method. Co-educa- 
tiene. pply: The Sec., Hall Manor, Peebles. 
WOOD School Peaslake, Guildford. 
“So cae. 3-18 years. mstructive out- 
look. Principal: Janet fewson, M.A., N.F.U. 
HINING POLICE p School, Alder- 
—_ 0 In 123 acres of woodland. 
and Mrs. L. Vear, B.Sc., 


DEVON. St. George’s Children’s House 

(Harpenden), Belstone. Home School, 

2-10, Ideal safe area. Open throughout year. 
Apply Miss D. I. Mathews, Stickl 43. 

YCHWOOD Girls’ School, Oxford, 10 to 

University age; small classes ; set 

tional cultural and musical opportunities ; f- 

governing community. App y Miss Lee, M 

gy Hall, via Lancaster. ¥ sco 

ng school community, boys and ls, 

based ph educational, social principles. Junr. 

and Secondary. Exp. "graduates. juiet area, 

excellent cooking. Kenneth C. Barnes, B.Sc. 


Accommodation Offered and Wanted 
CHARMING Bijou Guest House, h. and c., 
garden. Rooms, including breakfast and 
dinner, from 2 Few minutes Marble Arch, 
close tube and buses. 80 Maida Vale, W.9. 
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MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat Seryi 


must go on. Four times as 

calls are being made on it now as; 

time of Peace. 

Your contribution is more 

ever needed. Send it to-day. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTIC 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Hert: 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, 0.B.E., Sec. 













Government 
Tavistock House, W.C.1. BUS « 6261. 










Personal 
EG- fs Acc. ae. convenes, Tut Not 
8 Marchmont Rd., mond, 
RENCH. "Private lessons. Mod term 


uare. Box 375. 
EACHER Ps A a Pt — wr : 
os 9 lews, Graphi 
Mrs. Harper, Castell-y-Gwynt, Sn Wus 
Lane, Essington, Nr. be hee og ton. : 
USSI ria. pe pa 
new, offered o> bi d 


well 7938. 
WO artists, teaching, wish rent count 
studio with living accom. summ 


Not isolated, moderate. Want 
purchase tter’s wheel (treadle) a 
Swedish | loom. 397. 

ATH. H.M. Forces invited listen E.M.( army 
Gramophone. Write Mrs. Mandevil 
48 Lower Oldfield Park. gm cmn: 
ERMAN Postal Course. Advanced onl be avi 
Partics., Dr. Posener, 122 Wardour St., land 
ONTACT Club for Postal Debate (Ass | 
18+ Groups) welcomes Members isola 
or in Forces. Sec., 31 South Rd., Morecamb 
ANTED. French A.B.C. for child, 5 y 































Box 468. 
FFICE Worker (husband overseas) se 
suggestion for week’s hol. Fond of walkin 
discussion and music. Country pref. Box 46 
ar oe a 9? Set for sale, 


WANTED: Classical Honour grad. read Gre 
with Teacher. Close, 9Willow Rd. NW. 
ee i Esperanto Movement (Sat 
ranto, the International A 
liary omy post. Send 4s. to Sec. Post 
Somme (C), 132-Eastcotes, Coventry, Warwid 
require several 16 to h.p. modern a 
in good condition ; also one or two v4 
low mileage 6 to 12 h.p. . We shall 
we ig to inspect and pay ca — Spikins, Hei What 
Twic grove 103 have | 
SUMMER Hols. for boys. Sie girls under 
at Children’s Farm, Odam Hill Romansleig for th 
S. Molton. Riding. Mrs. Falkner, B.A. Wh: 
SYCHOLOGICAL consultations and tred - 
ment. Philip power 5 Thurloe SQ UNIty 
South Kensington, London, $S.W.7. Ken. comph 
ALLING all Indians. Unity Theatre, Go 
ington St., N.W.1, wee ee India causes 
be = production of M cx dea @ remov 
iving Newspaper, “ India Speaks.” 539 
L4 OUR Monthly, une. R. Palme D propel 
Harry Pollitt, Barstow, M.P., Jo In the 
Gollan, Mick Bennett, Wal. Hannington, Pet 
was fi 
have 
under 
Suppo: 




























Kerrigan, Norbert Holz, R. Page Arnot, Pr 
Farrington. Documents: ‘“ Comintern R 
lutions,” 6d., or (by post) 7d., 134 Ballat 
Lane, London, N.3. 

AY i issue of “* La Lettre de la France Co 















E rHICAL Church, ergesewer, W.2. June ally food and cookery. Box 751. 
4 6th, 11.0. J. C. G. Burton: “ Is Litera- NIMAL Welfare Society requires com- | MAI. 1930. battante (News of Fighting France) will of! 
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